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ANYONE MAY OBTAIN A LICENSE TO USE UNIONME lI 
Welding 


hid wW@ 
UNIONMELT 


ELECTRODE 


GRANULAR 
MATERIAL 


SOLIDIFIED 
MATERIAL 


WELD 


O.S. PATENT WO. 2,043,960 AND OTHERS 


... and successful producers of other things as widely varied as air- 


plane propellers, tanks, gun mounts, blowers, chemical plant equip- 


ment, conveyor screws, and sheet metal parts. 


UNrtonMELT welding is electric welding done as diagrammed above. 
* . . 

It makes top quality welds at speeds that are greater than with any 
other similarly applicable process. , 
Anyone who wishes to use this patented invention may do so under 1 

é A For additional information send for 
our standard license agreement. License fees are low and based upon “Report No. 6 on the Use of Linde 

. . . . . . : N si ass P tion” as 

extent of use. Complete engineering assistance is available to licensees. Methods in Mass Production” or ask 
a Linde representative to help you : 


determine where you can use the 
UNIONMELT process advantageously. 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. O33 Offices in Other Principal Cities 
ee In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, Toronto 
PRODUCTION ACHIEVEMENT The word “Uni it” is a regi d trade-mark of The Linde Air Products Company 
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BANKS ARE READY... No. 3 of @ Series] 


Jorrespondent Banking 


How It Helps Assure Prompt, Adequate Credit for Business— 
Small, Medium, Large 


HILE doing its full share in the 
War Ametica’s private banking 
system has worked out a practical pro- 
gram for providing business with all the 
credit needed to bridge the gap between 

activity and peacetime production. 
There are 14,535 banks in the country 
an average of nearly five to a county 
throughout the nation. This does not 
include branches. The total deposits of these 
banks és $141-billions — a factor of great 
national strength and a basis for meeting the 
constructive credit needs of every competent in- 
dividual, firm and corporation. 
Each bank has a lending limit to any one indi- 
vidual or firm, fixed by law, depending upon 
the bank’s capital funds, in the case of 70% of 
the banks, this limit is $15,000 or less. If an 


individual local bank cannot make a loan of 
sufficient size, correspondent banking service 


is at once available. The local bank calls upon 
its correspondent in a larger city to co-operate 
in the loan. 

In many instances, it works the other way, 
too—the larger bank getting the benefit of the 
smaller bank’s specialized local knowledge 
and its participation in making and servicing 
the loan. 

Where neither the local bank nor its corre- 
spondentis willing to make a loan in its entirety, 
the banks have provided a third source of credit 
through local Credit Pools, in which the banks 
combine to make credit available in unusual 
cases. Thirty-seven of these pools have been 
organized, with over $600-million available 
for credit purposes. 


Correspondent banking and credit pools 
not only assure adequate credit—they 
also mean am even stronger banking 
system, by helping smaller banks to in- 
crease their carnings through participa- 
tion in more loans. 

See your banker now and take full advan- 


tage of his service and experience 


SANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Automobiles will come after tanks 


ee but the SAME power equipment 


must build both 


PLants which built tanks by the 
thousands will start turning out new 
cars for civilians by 1946. 

The same turbines, boilers and 
generators that have served through 
the war years must furnish the 
power to produce many classes of 
civilian goods. For new power equip- 
ment will be scarce. Most of the 
present equipment—much of it 
overworked—must serve until well 
into peacetime. 

What about the power equip- 
ment in your own plant? Will it 
serve you dependably during the 
highly competitive post-war period? 
You can help preserve it by using 
the protective features of Hartford 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 


Hartford Steam Boiler’s field 
engineers comprise the country’s 
largest staff devoting full time to 
power-equipment protection. To 
these men are available the Com- 
pany’s 79 years of experience in this 
highly specialized line. Their main- 
tenance advice has helped add 
years to the life of many expensive 
installations. They are strategically 
located so they can be quickly 
reached in an emergency. 

No wonder Hartford Steam 
Boiler is first among power-plant 
insurers. Have your agent or broker 
give you interesting facts on how 
the Company can 
help you conserve 
your equipment. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers + Pressure Vessels + Steam, Gas, and Diesel Engines + Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 
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~ Wcip FOR THE RAILROADS 


The railroad passenger situation is 
orse than need be. ° 

The tremendous burden of redeploy- 
nent would overstrain passenger facili- 
no matter how skillfully handled, 
t.two factors that could be remedied 
ve been partly responsible. One is 
ihe acute shortage of railroad man- 
ower. The other is the long-standing 
sud between the Office of Defense 
ransportation and the Army Trans- 
portation Corps. 


i—Harris | 


ss Assn; @@ Friction between ODT’s director, J. 
tar fonroe Johnson, and the Army trans- 
3 ce. 


portation chief, Maj. Gen. C. P. Gross, 
prevents effective coordination and 
ison. Returning troops and civilians 
like feel the results in the form of 
pnnecessary hardship. 

Both these trouble spots will be im- 
proved in the near future. This will 
elp offset the increasing strain on the 
ilroads as redeployment approaches its 
rest. Consequently, the general pas- 
nger travel situation is likely to get 
o worse. It may even get better 

ore long. 

The remedy will take the form of 
intensive railway labor recruitment and 
better coordination of the ocean-rail 
pperation. It will not slow down the 
etum of troops from Europe. 
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ohnson’s Two Plaints 


lachol, Ma 
— Belligerent Director Johnson had his 
brah eum at bat this week when Sen. James 


{. Mead’s investigating committee (the 
pid Truman committee) held public 


h C. Creearings on the hae Tega snarl. 
roit, Staniq@ohnson’s two main plaints were: (1) 
d san hat the railroads badly need 100,000 
rin D. Foo " 


experienced workers and that none of 
he government agencies except ODT 
as been doing anything about it; (2) 
that the Army has not kept ODT in- 
formed of its redeployment plans and 
as been pouring troops into the country 
‘ith high-handed disregard of the prob- 
lems of moving them inland. 

Before Johnson had finished his tes- 
omtimony, John D. Small, acting chair- 
Are‘ man of WPB, announced that 17 


Sorrespont 
| in Canad 


R. 


UMBER 83 


+ and 
»y McGrow 


. western railroads had been placed on 
-e- e national production urgency list 
.\¢kiwith a top manpower priority ordinar- 
.f Scatily reserved for military work. A high- 


en doys fmpressure interregional recruitment drive 
our qgwill start Aug. 1. Manpower experts 
Enteres think there will be enough steam be- 
ind this campaign to produce real 
Conpsqmmtesults in contrast to last year’s feeble 
‘and unsuccessful recruitment drive. 

What Johnson really wants is to 
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make the Army release some of the 
300,000 (ODT’s estimate) experienced 
railroad workers now in uniform. Under 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 
has refused flatly, but the question 
isn’t closed yet. 


Army on the Defensive 


The Mead committee hearings have 
put the Army in a tight spot. The gen- 
erals think they can make a good case 
on their side, but to counteract the 
effect of Johnson’s charges they will 
have to show some positive remedial 
measures in addition to mere rebuttal. 

The most critical point in redeploy- 
ment will come shew the rush of 
troops hits transmountain western roads 
on the way to the Pacific. The present 
uproar and the intervention of the 
Mead committee probably will prevent 
a repetition there of the present jam-up 
around the eastern ports. 


MACARTHUR ON TOP? 


It’s fairly obvious now that Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur is headed for the 
supreme command in the Pacific. Evi- 
dence appears conclusive that he will 
direct the invasion of the Japanese home 
islands, and will take over from the 
Navy as soon as Army headquarters are 
established on the beach. 

Peace-feeler talk and plans for defin- 
ing unconditional surrender continue 
vaguely, but the prevailing military and 
governmental view in Washington is 
that Tokyo will not quit the war short 
of invasion. Massive preparations for 
the invasion are now well advanced, 
and nothing is now visible which will 
call it off. 


MEAT: NOW AND LATER 


Civilians shouldn’t get their hopes 
too high as a result of OPA’s modest 
cut in ration point values of beef, veal, 
and lamb. The cut was made possible 
by improved distribution (the govern- 
ment’s program for getting more meat 
into deficit areas far from centers of 
production is now paying off) and a 
substantial slash in Army buying. 

This fall, with the seasonal increase 
in livestock marketings, there will be 
an increase in total supplies. This will 
restore civilian rations to the level of 
the early months of this year, but no 
more, for (1) Army buying is expected 
to rise again; (2) there will be at least 
token shipments for foreign relief; (3) 


lend-lease shipments of meat may be re- 
sumed—to enable this country to mect 
its obligations to our Allies in the Japa- 
nese war. 

This week OPA announced that War 
Ration Book No. 5 would be ready for 
distribution in December and that it 
could last for 15 months “if necessary.” 


SPB CHIEF STEPS SOFTLY 


W. Stuart Symington, new chairman 
of the Surplus Property Board, is keep 
ing his guard up as he settles into his 
job. He has neatly avoided taking a 
stand on President ‘Truman’s proposal 
to abolish the present three-man board 
and substitute a single administrator 
(presumably Symington). 

He also has sidestepped the many 
questions raised by industrialist Henry 
J. Kaiser's dramatic offer to take over 
the government-owned steel works at 
Geneva, Utah (BW —Jul.21’45,p15). 

Symington had a long conference 
last week with the former chairman, 
Guy M. Gillette, who resigned after dis 
agreements with the other two board 
members. Officially, both were mum 
about the subjects they discussed, but 
obviously the new chairman got a care 
ful briefing on the tactical situation. 


RECONVERSION PRICING 


Wholesalers and retailers listened 
coldly this week while OPA outlined the 
role they are expected to play in keep 
ing price increases on reconversion goods 
(page 21) off the consumer’s neck. 

OPA thinks that, when a civilian 
product comes back on the market at a 
ea price, distributors should: (1) 
absorb this increase up to the point 
where they have cnly enough margin to 
cover the cost of handling in the case 
of such items as aluminumware, smal! 
appliances, and other goods usually car- 
ried by distributors with a wide line 
of merchandise, most of which has been 
on the market throughout the war; (2) 
absorb up to the point where they are 
receiving their realized, prewar, dollar 
margin in the case of such major recon 
version products as automobiles, wash- 
ing machines, and refrigerators. 


CHARTER FIGHT AHEAD 


The real fight over the United Na- 
tions Charter (BW —Jul.21’45,p8) will 
come when the Senate considers how 
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A genealogy that has contributed much to industrial progres 
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a Ben family tree tells a story typical of many 
large American companies whose antecedents 
were the trail blazers of present-day industry. 
Through the bringing together of the diverse yet 
related experiences of these pioneers, knowledge 
has been at once broadened and coordinated with 
@ consequent acceleration of progress . . . Thus in 
the related fields of fuel burning and steam gener- 
ation, which are the very roots of our industrial 
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economy, the past 25 years has been a period of 
revolutionary progress in which Combustion Engi- 
neering has played a leading role . . . Thus has 
one company, building on the assimilated experi- 
ences of pioneers in every branch of its field, been 
able to provide new and better equipment in the 
variety of designs required for the widely differing 
fuels and steam needs of all industry — from small 
industrial plants to the largest power stations. s-900 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING dy) 200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
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h authority the U. S. representative 

» the Security Council is to have. 
When the Administration proposes 
hat the representative be empowered 
) vote for the use of force (including 
_§. force) to maintain peace, with- 
put prior approval by Co the 
ationists will be heard from in full 


‘Besides curtailing the U. S. delegate’s 
uthority, the isolationists hope to re- 
trict the council’s use of this country’s 
orces in the Western Hemisphere. 


e 
OULD EASE PENALTIES 


Employers can “yy a less punitive 
yttitude in Fair Labor Standards Act 
nforcement under Secretary of Labor 
ewis Schwellenbach. 

It is understood that the new secre- 
ary favors a uniform statute of limita- 
ions which would relieve employers of 
wuch of the risk that now attaches to 
etroactive claims under the wage- 
our law (BW—Apr.28’45,p7). 

The Labor Dept.’s Wage & Hour 
Division can be expected to ease up on 
demanding heavy penalties for violation 
of the law, in line with Schwellenbach’s 
belief that no administrative agency has 
he right to impose heavier penalties 
han necessary to discourage repeated 
‘iolation, except in flagrant cases. Such 

cases, the secretary holds, should be 
tried by jury in a criminal court. 


PB CUTS PAPER WORK 


In chopping down paper work since 
V-E Day, WPB has eliminated some 
150 reporting forms—roughly one-sixth 
of the total required from industry. 

Old-line agencies, particularly the 
Commerce Dept., will eventually take 
over the reporting of some of the in- 
formation developed by WPB, but in- 
terest has been expressed in retention 
of a mere handful of the forms 
dropped so far—those dealing with 
house trailers, office machinery, com- 
mercial laundry equipment, galvanized 
ware, and dry cleaning and pressing 
machinery. 

The point is that most of the forms 
discarded to date are of no particular 
interest to business in peacetime. Once 
the “nuisance” forms are out of the 
way, however, peacetime agencies may 
be expected to show greater interest. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion has an eye on WPB’s aircraft pro- 
duction statistics; the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is ready to snap up the vari- 
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ous manpower information reports 
processed by various WPB units; and 
Commerce, Labor, and Federal Works 
are vying for WPB’s construction sta- 
tistics, 


MOVE TO AID BUILDERS 


Construction interests have persuaded 
the Office of War Mobilization & Re- 
conversion to set up a government in- 


teragency committee to ease the log- © 


jam in building. One of its prime jobs 
will be to needle the Army into letting 
go of some lumber, the principal bot- 
tleneck. But on lumber and numerous 
other items, nothing short of price and 
wage boosts is likely to stimulate pro- 
duction much. 

There are, however, many minor, 
annoying obstacles which can only be 
removed by bulldozing and cajoling half 
a dozen agencies into concerted action. 
While a coordinating committee under 
vigorous leadership won’t eliminate all 
resistance and inertia, pressure does get 
results in Washington. 

John W. Snyder, new head of 
OWMR, is expected to appoint a man 
connected with neither the government 
nor the construction industry to get 
some teamwork out of both. 


SUBSIDIES LIKELY TO STAY 


Bold announcement by Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson that 
he is aiming at eventual elimination of 
subsidies (BW-—Jul.21’45,p7) will be 
followed by very cautious moves in that 
direction. 

Subsidies can be dropped only by 
permitting prices to rise iar, so if 
the adjustment were clumsily handled, 
the recoil would be terrific in a situation 
in which the Administration is already 
on the defensive. Anderson can’t move, 
therefore, until wage rates also have 
been permitted to rise, and yet he can’t 
be too long about it, either, because 
present strong prices will sag, increas- 
ing the nani for subsidies, as food 
supplies and demand balance off. Even 
if Anderson did wipe out subsidies, he 
probably would have to go back to 
them, since the Administration is politi- 
cally, if not positively, committed to 
maintenance of farm income after the 
war. 


Wants Central Control 


Anderson’s thinking discards the 
point that subsidies are much more 
effective than price increases as a means 


of controlling the pattern of production 
and distribution. 

Republicans, who hope to make 
capital out of the Administration’s han- 
dling of the food program, gleefully 
suspect that Anderson hasn't thought 
the thing through. 

Preliminary groundwork in Ander- 
son’s scheme is the centralization in the 
Commodity Credit Corp. of all food 
subsidy operations, with the transfer 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
of the subsidies paid to processors on 
meat, butter, and flour. 


GUARANTEED WAGES 


The advisory board of the Office of 
War Mobilization & Reconversion is 
finally getting started on a study of 
guaranteed wages under the direction 
of Murray Latimer, on leave from the 
Railroad Retirement Board, and Arthur 
S. Meyer, chairman of the New York 
State Board of Mediation. 

It is known that Secretary of Labor 
Lewis Schwellenbach has reservations 
as to the feasibility of a guaranteed 
wage on an annual basis. 

Object of the OWMR board's 
study is not to propose legislation, but 
to encourage adoption of the guaran- 
teed wage principle in industry through 
collective bargaining contracts and 
otherwise. 

The board’s findings won’t be ready 
for at least a year, probably longer. 


TO PROGRAM OR NOT 


After deciding to continue programs 
and ratings for essential civilian goods 
at second-quarter levels through the 
end of the year (BW—Jun.23’45,p15), 
WPB’s policy-makers again are fighting 
over whether to put-all—or almost all— 
civilian production on an unrated basis 
after the third quarter. The board got 
the assignment from Roosevelt last 
March (BW —Mar.24’45,p5). 

The big industries—particularly auto- 
mobiles—which are reconverting with- 
out priorities assistance are pushing the 
idea hard. The Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements, backed by WPB’s labor 
advisers, wants to continue programing. 


FCC YARDSTICK? 


Precedent-setting criteria for deter- 
mination of “public interest’ may re- 
sult from the Federal Communications 
Commission’s hearings on the proposed 
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FIDELITY 


Precisioneering 


brings you these 
present and future 
advantages 


Whether you are engaged in the textile, 
hosiery, wire working, rubber hose or any 
other industry in which close tolerances 
and automatic operation are important, 
you will be interested in FIDELITY 
Precisioneering. 


This coined word seems to pin-point the 
unique combination of high precision, 
sound engineering and capacity for pro- 
duction that has given America its 
supremacy in manufacture. 


Precisioneering is a long-established 
principle here at FIDELITY. The value of 
this is primarily for you, either through 
the FIDELITY Machine for basic knitting, 
winding, spooling, braiding and similar 
operations, or through those you may 
want developed to the practical manu- 
facturing stage. 

There are still available a limited number 
of copies of a well-illustrated book which 
will give you a quick picture of Pre- 
cisioneering as applied by FIDELITY. 
Your letterhead will bring you a copy. 


PRECISION MACHINES ' 


3908-18 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphie 24, Pa. 


sale of Crosley Corp., Cincinnati, to 
American Corp. 

FCC poses the question whether 
public interest would be served since 
(1) Avco’s chief interest is manufac- 
turing, not broadcasting, (2) no part of 
the icdes sale price was specifically 
designated for station WLW, (3) 
Avco’s principal officers do not live 
in Cincinnati. 

Argument was set for Aug. 2. This 
week, Victor Emanuel, Avco board 
chairman, testified that his company 
plans to operate WLW with the pres- 
ent executive staff headed by James D. 
Shouse, Crosley vice-president; to carry 
out applications for three television and 
four FM stations, involving expendi- 
tures of $2,135,000; to exercise options 
to purchase government-owned short- 
wave transmitters at Bethany, Ohio 
(operated by Crosley for the Office of 
War Information and Office of Inter- 
American Affairs). 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


William Y. Elliott, chief of WPB’s 
Office of Civilian’ Requirements, has 
ordered his top staff to dig up specific 
instances where OPA pricing policies 
have interfered with production of ci- 
vilian goods, particularly reconversion 
products. 

No evidence is apparent to support 
press reports that Roosevelt made any 
secret agreement at Yalta on the amount 
or division of reparations obtained from 


‘Germany. The matter was discussed, 


but all decisions were referred to the 
next meeting of the Big Three. 
Telescoping of independent govern- 
ment agencies into the regular depart- 
ments may move WPB and Foreign 
Economic Administration into the 
Commerce Dept. before the year’s end. 


—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


The task of maintaining wartime tire 
production now shifts to Robert S. Wil- 
son, vice-president of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. He succeeds John L. Coll- 
yer (BW—Mar.31’45,p8), B. F. Good- 
rich president, who during four months 
as director of the War Production 
Board’s rubber program cleaned up an 
emergency situation. But Wilson faces 
a major problem yet unsolved—shortage 
of manpower. Wilson will be assisted 
by George M. Tisdale, United States 
Rubber Co. vice-president; Collyer’s as- 
sistant was ]. Edward Trainer, Firestone 
vice-president. Thus representatives of 
all of the “Big Four” will have had a 
share in the direction of the nation’s 
rubber program. 


> 
DIFFICULTIES OF DOING BUSINESs 
AT A DISTANCE 


500 MILES AWay _ 
FROM THE DATA YOU NEED? 


= 


Perhaps that information 
is on a Marine Midland 
desk in Upstate New York 


You can put away that timetable. 
You may not have to fight your 
way into a _ war-crowded (train 
when you have a marketing prob- 
lem in upstate New York. 

Very likely officers of the Marine 
Midland Banks can supply just the 
information you need. These execu- 
tives are located in 40 communi- 
ties throughout New York State, 
and they’re next-door neighbors to 
many bothersome sales and 
marketing problems. 


Their firsthand knowledge of 
local people, local industry—and 
everything local—has helped execu- 
tives reach important decisions on 
what to do in a particular territory. 
Before you travel, we suggest 
checking Marine Midland. Mabe 
then it won’t be necessary. 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Along about the end of the first week in August, this war will have cost us 
$300,000,000,000. 

The national debt, meanwhile, is running up toward $270,000,000,000, 
and the rate of spending is declining slowly, due to the fact that we still 
have a huge military establishment to support. 

By the end of this year, however, the annual rate of expenditure for 
munitions will be down by about $16,000,000,000; by the end of March, 
1946, the cut will be around $27,000,000,000. 

Even so, and allowing for the fact that the Japs probably will be crushed 
by next June 30, the budget for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1946, will 
be enormous. War costs don’t end with the surrender; even after final 
demobilization starts, men must be paid, clothed, and housed. 

And veterans’ payments begin in earnest after the war is over. 


The transportation problem is probably the home front’s most serious one. 
It got a much needed airing this week when Col. J. Monroe Johnson, head 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, took it before Sen. James M. 
Mead’s war investigating committee (page 5). 

The Office of Defense Transportation has prepared a system of permits 
to cover all freight shipments over the seven western railroads. 

This program, if it has to be invoked, would constitute freight priorities 
to the West Coast, covering military as well as civilian freight. 

& 
Manufacture of new rolling stock was postponed too long to permit regaining 
lost ground until late this year. 

Car shops got materials for less than two-thirds of the freight cars that 
railroads were promised in 1944; ODT’s requests were slashed during the 
first half of this year. 

It was inevitable that the present freight jam should develop in view 
of the fact that the Army refused to anticipate its own needs by releasing 
materials needed to build the freight cars (BW—Mar.10’45,p10). 

The manpower muddle is a somewhat different story. The roads long 
ago warned that Selective Service requirements were impairing the carriers’ 
ability to haul war freight (BW—Feb.12'44,p9). But it was impossible to 
give special treatment to railroaders any more than to miners. 

© 
Industry probably faces a cut in coal supply before next winter is over. 

The Solid Fuels Administration can see no other way, with demand at 
650,000,000 tons, of meeting the expected deficit of 37,000,000 (page 17). 
The agency refuses to take any more away from home heating, insisting that 
the people simply can’t do without it. The three big users are steel, the 
railroads, and the gas and electric utilities. The railroads and utilities can’t 
be curtailed, so it looks like steel and other industries would take the rap. 

Plans for shipping 6,000,000 tons to Europe (page 17) to meet this 
winter's minimum relief and industrial needs, if carried out, will mean still 
another complication. 

* 
Five steel mills say they can turn out an additional 80,000 tons of lightgage 
sheet and strip (present output is around 600,000 a month) if they are able 
to get between 2,000 and 2,500 more men. 

Such @ production plus would be just about whet is needed for reconver- 
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sion over the next two or three months. However, there is little prospect of any 
quantity of sheet and strip before September. 

Even with local unemployment, mills have their hiring troubles. 

The required handful of skilled workers can’t be located and common 
labor is not yet ready to come down from war-plant pay to regular levels. 

eo 
Steel men look forward with real hope to Oct. 1. That's the date on which 
Controlled Materials Plan tickets will need revalidating. 

There is a strong suspicion that, in the process of giving out fourth- 
quarter allotments and ratings, WPB will uncover a good bit of finagling— 
duplicate ordering, misuse of CMP tickets, and so on. 

Should this prove the case, it is expected that deliveries of steel for 
civilian production can be improved substantially. 

e 
Plastics manufacturers hope to make gains in the reconversion period which 
they will be able to retain even after supplies of other materials improve. 

They figure, for example, to encroach on scarce textiles in fields such as 
automotive and furniture upholstery. They also think that more suitable 
plastics for shoe soles—and perhaps uppers—will be perfected before the 
leather supply again fills demand. 

And cotton experts once again are conferring on ways and means to halt 
the inroads of synthetic fibers in clothing and tire cord uses. 


© 
Expect less emphasis on leasing of surplus war plants and more on sale under 
the new surplus chief, W. Stuart Symington. He doubts that many manufac- 
turers will spend the money to tool up a plant unless they own it. 

This runs counter to the views of some prospective buyers. They would 
like to lease with an option to buy, then have the whole deal approved by Con- 
gress in order to head off any possibility of “scandal.” 

Smaller War Plants Corp. also figures it can do more business by lease 
than by sale. The British program relies exciusively on leasing. 

* 
Domestic production of lead continues to look pretty alarming, due to shortage 
of manpower, but it is not actually too uncomfortable a situation. 

Output fell to 38,626 tons in June, off 7,222 from May. This was slightly 
under shipments of 39,626 tons, so that refiners’ stocks were reduced to less 
than a month’s supply at current demand levels. 

The metal trades won’t lose much sleep over this, however, because the 
figures omit the sizable government stockpile of foreign lead. 

Nevertheless, the situation keeps lead on the official critical list. 

* 
Prospects cre thet auto manufacturers will get the tin they need for the 
limited cor output scheduled for 1945. 

By next year, they have promised WPB, they will have substitutes. 

Prewar models used from 6 to 8 Ib. of tin, principally in solder and bear- 
ing metal (BW—Jun.9’45,p10). The dwindling stockpile of tin has loomed as 
a real danger to prompt resumption of output (BW—May19’45,p10). 

WPB now figures the industry, by economizing, can get by on between 
50 and 100 tons this year and is disposed to make it available. 
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THE INDEX (see chart below). . 


PRODUCTION 


Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks 


Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . . . 


Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 
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TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 


All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 


Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100): 


Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100). . . 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 


tFinished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) 
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+82 
+65 
$26,932 


95.5 
19,545 
$6,894 

4,381 
4,615 
2,048 


83 

68 
$22,531 
+15% 

29 


249.4 
165.1 
224.2 
$56.73 
$19.17 


tCopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)......... 2.0.2.2 seeeeeeeeees a e f J 12.000¢ 
ais ass os ness ccubed svcce cebbdecdacsscndseoe : é ; , $1.53 
tSugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)................... pbbeSddaee coece : ‘ ‘ : 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............ceeeceecceccees ; . . : 21.34¢ 
din. os ov so dap Aen 0s cobpespnduadbeccntece , ‘ : . $1.340 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............ccccecccccces : : a t 22.50¢ 


FINANCE 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)..........ssseceeeceeees 


Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 

High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 

Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 


U.S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 


Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


* Preliminary, week ended July 21st. + Revised, 


+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


8 Date for:"'Latest Week’’ 


101.5 
3.56% 
2.72% 
1.00% 
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1,079 
14,999 
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OUR instead of one! Just see 
what a difference G-E Lamp 
Research has made in these pictures. 


Today, you get four 60-watt G-E 
bulbs for the price of one in 1923, 
Because now at your G-E Lamp 
dealer’s, 60-watt bulbs cost only 
10c (plus tax). And each lamp 


gives 56% more light than in 1923. 


Here’s why: For over 60 years 
General Electric Lamp Research 
has been working to bring you 
more and more light for less and 
less cost. And constantly guiding 
its course has been this aim: To 


make General Electric lamps .. . 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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BUY WAR BONDS 
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Bear the 6-£ radio programs: “The 6-£ All-Girl Orchestra,’ Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC: “The World Teday’’ news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS; “The G-£ Nouseparty,"’ Monday through Friday 4:00 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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man and Congress 


President comes home from Berlin to face trouble-making 
s that could break up his “honeymoon” with legislature, but 
lashington finds reassurance in new White House tactics. 


hen the Senate shuts down next 

bk, President Truman and Congress 
have finished their first mile—to- 

her. It has been teamwork such as 
hington hasn’t seen since the early 

of the Roosevelt Administration. 

ion now is to what extent 

mony of purpose and action will 


tinue. 
Phances for Trouble—Plenty of rea- 
for trouble could arise in the 
nths ahead. One will be looked for 
the commitments, made and re- 
ed, that the President brings home 
him from the Big Three meeting 
Potsdam. In these, isolationists, now 
g low, may see an opportunity to 
fe a wedge, open a cleavage between 
» White House and Congress. 
Other brews of possible bitterness are 
wming up. The country’s economy 
beginning to feel the shock of the 
’s end in Europe—slipping employ- 
nt, shrinking pay envelopes, the un- 
eldy incubus of war surplus goods, 
idly spreading resentment against 
rtime controls—aggravated by the 
ortage of appetizing food, that will 
worse next winter and spring after 
e easing this fall. 
Labor and Price Issues—Political trou- 
e is involved in the very real threat 
at labor will go on the warpath. There 
ll probably os as much labor strife 
fore the end of the Japanese war as 
erward, unless Truman moves de- 
sively by September to permit wage 
tes to rise to compensate for contrac- 
pn in hours of work and the loss of 
tras that, for the sake of eer 
re granted to prevent the hold-the- 
e policy from breaking. 
Clamor also is rising from business 
t freedom from price restraints. Un- 
ss the President gives enough, in the 
cantime, to take the sting out of these 
fensives against inflation control, Con- 
ess is very likely to do so on its own 
hen it comes back to work in October. 
Probabilities—On the labor side, it is 
robable that Congress will accept 
tuman’s recommendation to pay $25 
week to jobless war workers for a 
criod of six months, the excess over 
ate employment compensation rates to 
¢ made up by the federal treasury. A 


hike in the statutory 40¢ minimum 
wage is certain, though the amount of 
the hike is not. But on both jobless 
compensation and minimum wage, 
there may be some bridling, depending 
on what attitude the Republicans take 
toward labor. 

At the same time that Congress pro- 
vides a cushion for individual wage 
workers, it may crack down hard on the 
unions if the country is beset by a siege 
of strikes. Political trouble will depend 
—here, too—largely on how much hope 
the Republicans pin on the labor vote 
in the next year’s congressional elec- 
tions and in the 1948 presidential race. 
In any event, however, no chance is 
seen « the Ball-Burton-Hatch labor 
relations bill, with its compulsory arbi- 
tration feature (BW —Jun.30’45,p15). 

e No Left Turn—On “business legisla- 
tion,” the chances look good. Truman 
has pronounced himself 100% for hon- 


~ 
' + 
ee 


NEXT 


est, competitive business. Although he 
regards himself as the executor of the 
New Deal’s social reform measures, busi- 
ness no longer has to fear a sudden left 
turn. 

The President’s own principal man- 
agement job, and one in which he will 
successfully enlist a large measure of co- 
operation from Congress, will be to 
establish orderly administration by the 
restoration of federal functions, now 
scattered through a maze of boards, 
commissions, committees, corporations, 
and individual executive agencies, to the 
conventional framework of the exec- 
utive departments. 

This doesn’t mean a mere mechan- 
ical assembly of government activities 
under cabinet heads; it means expres- 
sion and direction of policy by cabinet 
heads, backed by a Chief Executive who 
has picked men—mostly his friends, with 
strong goodwill in Congress—on whom 
he believes he can bank. They are 
Truman’s own kind, men who have em- 
braced what they regard as good in the 
New Deal, but are not crusaders. 

e —Nor Right Turn—Useful New Deal- 
ers have not been purged. Truman has 
reappointed David Lilienthal as chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
He has retained David Niles, former 


WEEK: A CHANGED PICTURE 


This week Winston Churchill represented Great Britain at Potsdam, but 
when the Big Three conference reconvenes, Clement R. Attlee, new Prime 
Minister as a result of the sweeping Labor victory in the British general elec- 
tion, will take his place in the final negotiations with Premier Stalin and 
President Truman. Whatever long-term changes may come in Britain as a 
result of the dramatic swing to the left, immediate results of the Big Three 
meeting will be little affected. Attlee has attended all of the sessions at Pots- 
dam, and will almost surely invite Churchill to accompany him to the con- 


cluding meetings. 


ean 


HIGHWAY TO ALL FLOORS 


The first in-building highway in any commercial structure 
other than a few garages will spiral upward in easy grades 
to all the 13 floors in New York’s forthcoming Interstate 
Commerce Center Building. According to the Tishman 
Realty & Construction Co., which has acquired a four- 
block site, just south of the Holland Tunnel entrance, 
for its $15,000,000 project, all shipping and receiving 


problems of its industrial tenants will be solved by ¢ 
32-ft. wide road plus loading areas large enoug): for 


trailer trucks on each of the four-acre floors plus tweh 
big freight elevators. In addition there will be a priv; 
entrance and reception room at street level for each te 
ant served by a private passenger elevator. Restauran 
barber shops, beauty salons, retail stores, and a gar 
are all included in Tishman’s plans which are only awa 
ing the release of construction materials for realizatio 


Works Progress Administration _left- 
winger, and one of Roosevelt’s adminis- 
trative assistants, on his own staff. And 
Ben Cohen, of the famous team of Cor- 
coran and Cohen, to which businessmen 
laid much of their persecution in the 
early New Deal years, now is on Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byres’ immedi- 
ate staff. 

There’s no right tum here, but 

there’s no punitive attitude towards 
business or towards any income group, 
and no brow-beating of Congress. Al- 
though the New Deal, as such, had run 
its course long before the war, lively 
~—— persisted that a word from 
the White House would upset the ap- 
plecart any day. Today, Truman is very 
much the President, but government no 
longer hangs so largely on the convic- 
tions or the whims of one man. 
e Change of Scene—There’s no longer 
the bugaboo of a planned economy, in 
the political sense of that term, al- 
though the huge federal budget inevit- 
ably will exert great influence in the 
direction of government coordination 
of the economy (BW —Jun.16’45,p5). 
Business and labor will be free to carry 
the ball just as soon as the danger of 
runaway inflation abates. As that time 
approaches, the President will pay out 
line, but OPA and the National War 
Labor Board have got his backing at 
this time. And, if he has his way, there 
will be no substantial tax reductions un- 
til after V-J Day. 

Where presidential battles with Con- 
gress can expected, there will be a 
difference in the fighting. When Tru- 
man proposed permanent establish- 


16 


ment of the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee, he started one of the nasti- 
est scraps that’s likely to be seen in his 
Administration, but he didn’t become 
personally embroiled—as Roosevelt 
might have—and Congress wound up by 
putting up funds for FEPC’s continu- 
ance for another year. Look for a repeti- 
tion next year this time. 
e Point of Strength—Willingness to ac- 
cept a compromise is a strong element 
of Truman’s strength in his relationship 
with Congress. He proposes, he doesn’t 
draft bills for Congress to pass. Con- 
gress disposes, and, so far, ‘Truman has 
ot practically all that he has proposed. 
Olin the Republicans get very busy, 
he will probably get a large measure of 
what he asks for in the future. 
Congress will not grant Truman a 
wholly free hand in the reorganization 
of the federal executive establishment, 
but the request will give him room to 
accept an adequate compromise. The 
President’s present authority to rear- 
range governmental units — six 
months after the war. This will permit 
him to proceed piecemeal with consoli- 
dations and transfers until Congress 
enacts new legislation. Much can be ac- 
complished in telescoping agencies 
created by presidential orders during 
the war, or by placing them under the 
wing of regular departments, such as 
rojected transfer of the NWLB to the 
bor Dept. where its policy will be 
subject to the direction of Secretary 
Lewis Schwellenbach. 
eThe Succession Bill—Meanwhile, 
some shifts in position are already ap- 
parent. Interest has waned in Truman’s 


proposal to place the Speaker of 

House next in line to the presidency, 
the absence of a Vice-President. | 
concern is felt in Democratic ranks » 
that two key men are in line—Byn 
in the State Dept. and Vinson in 

Treasury. The has passed the g 
cession bill as a compliment to Sped 
Sam Rayburn, but it met wide objecti 
on the grounds that it might someti 
- a man of the opposite party next 
ine to a President. This Cong 
eventually may start the ball rolling 
establish the order of presidential s 
cession by an amendment to the C 
stitution. 

Truman’s recommendation that ¢ 
posal of surplus property should be 
undivided responsibility of one man :z 
not of a board is a fuse that will b! 
up that situation. The House origin 
favored a single administrator. Press: 
groups in the Senate pushed throug 

ard. Board administration has 
too cumbersome, too slow, too diss 
tious, but its abolition is stiil a toss- 
however, on which the President 1 
win or lose. 

e Shaky on Food—On the food si 
tion, Truman laid himself wide open 
stating, at the time he picked Rep. C. 
ton P. Anderson to take over the 
from Secretary of Agriculture Clau 
Wickard and War Food Administ 
tor Marvin Jones, that there would 
more food after July 1. There will 

little more temporarily this fall, 
meat will be better distributed. lH 
ever, the weather has done the Pr 
dent dirt and Anderson can’t wi 
miracles. The Republicans can mé 
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+ of noise, but next year’s congres- 
4] elections are another crop year 


‘feanwhile, the retirement of Justice 
»n J. Roberts gives Truman his 
opportunity to name a man to the 
me Court. Since Chief Justice 
an F. Stone is the only other Re- 


_— 
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ed by 
oh mt Dire warnings of a heatless winter 
ha v at home and abroad which Solid 
US twelMi. Administrator Harold L. Ickes 
"a Priva roadcasting are designed to persuade 
each te_i Army to give up some men to the 
staurangqmmes, but Ickes isn’t pretending when 
2 garfil talks of a world coal shortage. 

ly 4 “Zin the last three weeks, Ickes has 
ats dW ned of “the worst coal shortage of 
calizatiogi/ war,” has prophesied that “the race 
Europe today is one between coal 
| anarchy,” has prohibited overseas 
pments of U.S.-mined coal, ex- 
pt to the armed forces or on specific 


ker of 
sidency, 


publican, there is considerable unanim- 
ity of opinion among Democratic 
leaders that Roberts’ successor should 
be a Republican. But whether he names 
a liberal or conservative Republican— 
or Democrat—to succeed this retiring 
conservative, he can’t change the com- 
plexion of the court. 


oal: A Crisis Here and Abroad 


Ickes presses fight for release of miners from service, warns 
drastic domestic cuts and anarchy in Europe if situation isn’t rem- 
ied. British course in Ruhr criticized. Action by Truman awaited. 


the 40% industrial cutbacks outlined 
for U. S. industry by the military be- 
tween last May and next June, the 
deficit for the coal year ending next 
Mar. 31 stands at 37,000,000 tons, of 
which 25,000,000 is in bituminous, 
basic ration of U. S. industry. 

SFAW men concede that the prob- 
lem would vanish if the Japanese war 
ended in September, but they are figur- 
ing on the basis that it will still be going 
on next April. When the Army points 
to its cutbacks, SFAW points to kilo- 
watt-hour production, ton miles of 


and to personal incomes. These indexes 
alone account for 450,000,000 tons of 
the 650,000,000 tons required. “What 
cutbacks?” SFAW asks bitterly. 

© Stockpile’s Expectations—The _na- 
tional stockpile on June 1 was 44,008,- 
000 tons, less than the 30-day supply 
on which U. S. industry traditionally 
operates. About 4,000,000 tons will be 
added monthly during the three sum- 
mer months, but next winter, when 
consumption outruns production, the 
stockpile will go down at the rate of 
9,000,000 tons monthly. 

Making a case for returning 30,000 
of the Army’s 130,000 coal miners to 
the mines, SFAW points out that coal 
has lost 140,000 men from its 400,000- 
plus labor force of 1940, naturally the 
ios and strongest. Average age 

as increased from 32 to almost 50, and 
no new blood has come into the mines. 
This year, 20,000 men will be lost 
through age, with only 7,000 regained 
by way of military discharge. ‘The men 
work 54 hours weekly, the year around, 
and do so on the civilian diet of 3,200 
calories daily, even though War Food 
Administration says the job rates 5,000. 
e Extra Red Points—OPA, after months 
of inactivity, has granted an extra 50 
red points per month for coal and metal 


dent. I proval of the Solid Fuels Adminis- freight hauled, steel production, which miners starting Aug. 1. “Food strikes” 
Tanks Mion for War. He has threatened te is off only because of labor shortages, at the mines (BW—Jul.21’45,p106) are 
inc—Byol industrial users, other than rails and 
Son I GBlities but including war plants, by 
d the “M§% of their needs, and has advanced 

to Specie possibility that the present cut of 

¢ object” in home-heating coal supplies 
' sometify have to be increased. 
Tty nestArmy’s Position—The Army thus far 
| Cong; adamantly resisted all attempts to 

rolling fie men from military duty for specific 
ential iijian occupations, asserting that all 
) the Ci mands from hard-pressed industries 
i d up to more than 1,000,000 men, 

4 red almost enough to disrupt its point- 
" scharge system. The military argues 
© man Mit to give in to one request will leave 
Will Di defenseless against all requests. 
’ ©7184 The problem can only be resolved by 

* 'essiesident Truman, on whose desk it 

rous"#®s lain since he took office. 
MS DT Early this week the War Dept. took ee, . ial ee 
” he he step of minor consequence. It an- a8 el ellie A 7, 


bunced that some 2,600 German pris- 
bers of war would be hustled home to 
ine coal with no change in their 


ident 


BOEING’S HAMLET IN THE SKY 


| 
on 5 O.W. status. Only as this sets a pat- [ike a make-believe world from Grimm’s Fairy Tales is the fantastic rooftop | 
Rep. Cl a pe a one igs - piel village of chicken-feather trees, canvas buildings, and burlap dirt that hid a 

-“ "Bers of war held in Europe wi y, a 
t the HB reciable additional Meenaral nial be vital B-29 plant from Jap flyers. Now photographed for the first time, the fake 


Seattle hamlet, erected on high wood frames, steel supports, and chickenwire, 
had 53 houses, three main streets, three trucks, a trailer, and numerous cars. 
It would, if real, have sheltered 200 people and supplied them from its shops 


ade available. 
The Im ing Shortage—Coal con- 


mption is tied directly to income, 


pth business and personal. Require- and gardens. But the 4-ft-tall dwellings contain only fire sprinklers. “Wonder- 
fall, 4 . “¢ and gardens. But the 4-ft.-tall dwellings contain only fire sprinklers. 
od. as predicted on this traditional scale Jand,” which took 1,000,000 b. ft. of lumber and 1,150,000 sq. ft. of chicken | 
the Pre uch as 1% off during the war. wire to build, extends beyond the roof into Boeing Field, where toads are oil- | 
ot “yxy SFAW wams that, even with soaked carth and houses are painted concrete slabs six inches high. | 
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costing the nation 80,000 tons of coal 
a day, SFAW men assert. 

OPA is also blamed for a lesser deter- 
rent to coal production in that it holds 
coal operators to a rigid _— margin 


of 15¢ a ton before taxes. This militates 

inst further mechanization of mines, 
SFAW officials complain, although they 
concede that some mechanized equip- 
ment stands idle for want of manpower 
to run it. 

The SFAW men say they won't cut 

household coal supply any further than 
the 80% of last year’s consumption 
which is already in effect. Any cuts on 
industrial users, they add, won’t come 
out of the railroads or the gas or electric 
utilities. 
@A Possible Measure~To meet the 
25,000,000-ton bituminous deficit, 
SFAW is currently thinking of cutting 
industrials other.than utilities by 20% 
from December through March. As 
against taking the entire deficit off the 
national stockpile, this would bring the 
stockpile down only seven days, leaving 
23 days’, instead of twelve days’, sup- 
ply at the end of the coal year. 

For Europe, SFAW men say, there 
will be a 25,000,000-ton shortage by 
the end of the coal year. By September, 
the U. S. will have the bottoms—and, it 
hopes, the coal—to ship 900,000 tons 

t month to Europe for six months. 

In his warning against anarchy, Ickes 
called for shipment of 6,000,000 tons 
from this country to Europe before 
Jan. 1. 
e Scraping Bottom—In France, Holland, 
and Belgium, production now runs from 
30% to 40% of prewar consumption, 
and Denmark, Norway, and Portugal are 
using up their last supplies now. 

The U. S., SFAW complains, has 
no over-all coal policy behind its course 
in keeping its industries going full blast 
so long as Japan continues to fight, re- 

rdless of the consequences. Also, they 

say the British bobbled the ball when 
they set up the Rhine Coal Control 
Commission to handle the problem in 
the Ruhr. The commission, which sent 
in about 4,000 officers to run the mines 
rather than let them run_ themselves 
with only nominal military supervision, 
is to be junked Aug. 1, but considerable 
damage has been done, according to 
the SFAW men. 
e Zone System Deplored—They also de- 
plore the effect on German coal output 
of the four-zone system for controlling 
Germany. Under SHAEF, one expert 
holds, German coal output could have 
solved the European coal problem better 
than it now has any chance of being 
solved. Critics point out that under 
the British administrative plan for the 
Ruhr, mines awually have been cut in 
two by the neat jurisdictional boun- 
daries drawn onto official maps. 


The French are sitting on the Saar 
Basin, and are reported to be getting 
the coal out. 
¢ High on the List—The problem could 
be settled in Berlin, and there’s a good 
chance that it will be. Certainly it is 
high on the list of problems relating 
to economic coordination of the four 
occupation zones. President Truman 
has lies briefed on the critical coal 
situation and is armed with the facts 
and figures to implement a decision. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
USS.R. will contend Silesia—a third 
important European source for coal 
and technically in the slice of Ger- 
many promised to Poland—is outside 
its jurisdiction. 


Ward in the News 


Additional Army seizures are 
made while Chicago business 
circles are buzzing with talk of 
changes in company leadership. 


After several months during which 
only a few court decisions marred the 
unaccustomed quiet of its relations 
with government and labor unions, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. was promi- 
nently in the news again this week. 

e Out Again, In Again—Maj. Gen. 
David McCoach, Jr., in whose Sixth 
Service Command the big mail-order 
house is pe the strangest military 
unit, took over five more sections of 
Ward’s Chicago plant. One, the 
Schwinn warehouse, had been returned 
to the company last winter along with 
the central fashion department after 
six weeks’ occupation. The other divi- 
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sions now seized are: ac niniy 
maintenance, central print 
oaphic, and display factory 
e management and the :nilitay 
equally reticent about reasors fo, 
newly established beachhea:s gy 
banks of the Chicago river. ut of 
of the United Retail, Whole:ale (ML 
partment Store Employees (C10 _ 
ult that it means the Adminishs Li 
intends to force Ward to obey Nk 
War Labor Board orders (BW 
6'45,p16). 
© Up 700, to 7,000—The union ay 
that the employer has openly fig 
NWLB directives, thereby cenying 
union members in the five departms 
benefits to which they are entitled 
ticularly maintenance of membe 
and dues checkoff. This seizure 5 
700 Ward employees to Army jurig 
tion, boosts the total to 7,000. 

More trouble is brewing on 
Ward-NWLB front. This weck NW 
summoned the company to appear : 
Aug. 3 in Washington on charga/ilN ieee 
refusing to put into effect at 
stores employing 1,800 persons N\\ 
orders dating back to February, |M—DN T 
e Where Interest Centered—Hows 
it was not the familiar labor-mang™m shin 
ment controversy that made the aifiMtic ti 
of the second largest mail-order ho 
of major interest this week, but 
prospect of major hiring and ft 
among top-level personnel. 

Chairman Sewell L. Avery confin 
in advance of the directors’ mee 
that he had been negotiating with a 
37-year-old Justin W. Dart on the p 
fer of the presidency of Ward. It @§ot av 
well-known that Clement D. Ryan ined 
tired of the role he has played as paliAvery 
dent in the Ward lineup, and @§nd fi 
chief interest imparted to any chagpf W 
was the operating relationship 
would exist between Chairman Av 
and a new president. 
¢ President of United Drug—Dart, ' 
mer general manager of the Walg 
Co., and former son-in-law of its fot 
der, left Chicago in 1941 to join 
gett’s, principal competitor of WégAppl 
green. He is now president of Unii—vide 
Drug, Inc., which is the top Liggithe | 
company. Vare 

e ae inviting speculati@empl 
was whether such a change, taken Mover 
conjunction with the concurrent ci A | 
versations of Avery with Lawrence #More, 
Appley—while Avery had open the \qjto m 
of vice-president in charge of persongon a 
—meant sharp revisions in Ward's pT! 
cies, particularly with respect to laifjexpe 
relations. Appley, vice-president @the « 
Vick Chemical Co., favors arbitratigjjthe 
and union security for labor organithat 
tions with records of dependability. Ryai 
e Divergent Views—A synopsis of (encc 
Avery-Dart conversations was naturagjjDar' 
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DN THE TINPLATE PATH TO VICTORY 


shining coil of steel starts on its way through the record-breaking electro- 

tic tinplate line at Carnegie-Illinois Irvin Works, Dravosburg, Pa. In June 
e plant, working at 114% of capacity, turned out enough tinplate for 170,- 
0,000 standard-size fruit and vegetable containers—beating its previous 
onthly record by 25,000,000 cans. In all, U.S. Steel subsidiaries since Pearl 
arbor have produced tinplate for seven and a half billion cans by a process 
iat eliminated a 9,000,000-Ib. demand on the nation’s tight tin store. 


ot available. A sensational few main- 
hined that they had it straight that 
\very had promised to give Dart full 
nd final jurisdiction as operating head 
f Ward on all matters save that of 
pbor relations. A contrary view, per- 
aps the prevailing one, was that Dart 

ould be destined to play second fiddle 
o Avery, on the theory that no man 
ould aspire to more during the latter’s 
enure, 

In the labor field, the record of 
ppley seemed altogether convincing 
vidence that he would not conform to 
he line which has been followed in 
Vard’s relations with its unionized 
mployees or in its relations with the 
povernment. 

A New Tack?—Taken together, there- 
ore, two such changes would seem 
o mean that Ward was coming about 
na new tack. 

The departure of Ryan was generally 
xpected, in advance of any word from 
he directors’ meeting since Avery told 
he stockholders at the April meeting 
hat he was seeking a new No. 1 man. 

Ryan’s decision was reportedly strength- 
ned by having his first word of the 
Wart deal conveyed in the press state- 
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ment by Avery. Announcement of 
Ryan’s plans was expected by mid- 
August. 

Dart, a Chicagoan, was a star North- 
western University football player. His 
athletic traits now find expression in fly- 
ing his own plane. He is a director 
of United Airlines Corp. His experi- 
ence with the veried lines of merchan- 
dise carried by the drug chains pro- 
vides a background for such an opera- 
tion as Ward’s, whose chain of 640 
stores does two-thirds of the company’s 
volume. 

e Appley’s Antecedents—Appley, long a 
leading figure in the American Manage- 
ment Assn., former executive director of 
the War Manpower Commission, and 
a consultant on personnel to the Secre- 
tary of War (who is now the titular 
operator of the Chicago Ward proper- 
ties), has identified himself with some 
of the most advanced tendencies in the 
field of employee relations. No one 
who knows him can imagine this elo- 
quent spokesman for closer union-em- 
ployer relations carrying out the policies 
which have, in the last few years, 
brought Sewell Avery into the head- 


lines. 


Transport Policy 


Fight on integration is ex- 
pected when Congress forces a 
showdown on future regulation 
pattern for common carriers. 


Clarence F. Lea, the silver-haired, 
benignant chairman of the House In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, kicked 
over a hornets’ nest just before the 
House adjourned for its summer recess. 

In the rush of closing business, Lea 

filed a resolution that would authorize 
his committee to investigate the trans- 
portation situation—one of the oldest 
and toughest subjects on the congres 
sional slate. ‘This investigation will not 
be a casual fishing trip. Its stated 
object will be to frame a new postwar 
transportation policy for the govern- 
ment. 
e Showdown Ahead—The California 
congressman’s resolution was __ side- 
tracked in the hustle of adjournment, 
but it almost surely will pass when the 
House comes back in the fall. Mean- 
while, the committee staff is going 
ahead with plans for the investigation. 
And various transportation interests— 
the railroads, the motor carriers, and 
all the others—are getting their am- 
munition ready. Unless plans go awry, 
Lea’s investigation will produce a real 
showdown on the basic question of 
transport regulation after the war. 

The resolution itself gives no tipoff 

to the line that the committee will 
take, but in amplification, Lea added, 
“the nation. has the problem of co- 
ordinating these different types of trans- 
portation with a view of best serving 
the interest of the nation and with 
fairness to the competing agencies.” 
e Prelude to Integration—The term 
“coordination” is likely to strike a sour 
note in the ears of truck operators and 
air carriers. To them too much talk of 
coordination sounds suspiciously like 
a door opener for integration—the com- 
bination of various forms of transport in 
a single company. : 

The traditional policy in the U. S. 
has been to keep the various kinds of 
carriers separate, but especially in the 
last few years there has been a boom 
for integration. Air carriers, truckmen, 
and water carriers have combined to 
fight it. They fear that the railroads 
would dominate any integrated trans- 
portation company. 

The American Trucking Assn. greeted 
Lea’s announcement with a startled 
yell of protest. Its telegrams to the 
committee and to other members of 
Congress probably had something to do 
with the Pet that the authorizing reso- 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: UNEMPLOYMENT 
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Dire predictions on unemployment—2,000,000 jobless by the first of August 
and the like—receive little credence among those who are closest to the facts. 
Labor-short industries are hiring men; such factors as reduced overtime are 
making jobs. Nevertheless, unemployment rose from 730,000 at the end of 
May to 1,080,000 by the end of June. Applications for unemployment com- 
pensation were 169,354 in the first week of July, 198,355 in the second. Man- 
power officials expect that, if unemployment does rise to as much as 2,000,000 
this year, it will be for a brief period about October. 


Jution was held over until after recess. 
Air carriers were more restrained but 
equally suspicious. 

e Behind the Scenes—One ‘eason for 
the truckmen’s alarm was the report 
that Edward Moree, vice-president of 
the ‘Transportation Assn. of America, 
had sat with the committee in execu- 
tive session when it voted the investiga- 
tion. 

The Transportation Assn. describes 
itself as “a nonprofit organization cre- 
ated for research and general public 
education in the field of transportation.” 
A Senate subcommittee, in 1941, 
bluntly accused it of being a blind for 
railroad interests. The railroads deny 
any connection with it except mem- 
bership along with other groups. 

Whatever its antecedents, the asso- 
ciation has been one of the most 
enthusiastic boosters of integration. It 
has proposed dividing the country into 
a limited number of zones—tentatively 
somewhere between 11 and 17 of them 
—and establishing a single transporta- 
tion company for each. This company 
would operate all forms of transporta- 
tion, and shippers would deal with it 
regardless of whether their goods 
moved by water, air, truck, or rail. 

e Passage Unlikely—This plan undoubt- 
edly will be read into the committee's 
record. But there isn’t much chance 
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that Lea will bring in a final recom- 
mendation for integration. Truckmen 
and air carriers would fight any such 
proposal to the last gasp, and railroads 
are of two minds about it. Also, Presi- 
dent Truman, when a senator, went out 
of his way on one occasion to rake the 
association’s integration plan over the 
coals. Any out-and-out integration bill 
probably would get a quick veto if it 
ever struggled through Congress. 

The real fight in the committee’s 

investigation is more likely to come 
over the question of coordination. This 
stops short of physical integration but 
aims at closer tie-ups between various 
kinds of transport chesitagh government 
regulation, Some congressmen want to 
remodel the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, making it an arbiter of 
all forms of transportation with wide 
powers to fit the operations of each 
into the pattern of a national trans- 
portation system. 
e Trend to Coordination—If it follows 
this line, the committee is likely to 
get more sympathy from Congress and 
from the public. The long-term trend in 
transportation policy has been toward 
imposing more and more coordination 
through government action. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion started strictly as an’ agency to 
regulate railroads. In 1906, it was 


given some authority over 
The Motor Carrier Act of 19 
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declaration of policy, which v.15 mo, 
than the usual technical preainble 4 OES | 
legislation, added coordination to )jme" rye. 
ICC’s old function of regulation. | pede 
set the stage for regulatory action qo’ ™™ 
almost any sort depending on whid ss 
clause the commission elected to stresfme™™™ ° 
So far, the ICC hasn’t had mud his wil 
chance to show how it will interpret gp" 1 
1940 act. Wartime conditions have no ee. ps 
T 


provided much chance for long-ny 


planning. In the few cases that ha ies On 


arisen out of the 1940 act, the congmmcteas 
mission has handled the coordinatioy The 
question gingerly. puthori 
e Problems Foreseen—In the postw: here 1 
transportation situation, the story ma f the 
be different. In some kinds of transpoq’®S lit 
tation there may be surplus of facilitic wey 

osts. 


The Big Inch and Little Inch pip 
lines, for instance, will present son 
nice problems to an agency charge 
with coordination. In other lines ther 
may be deficiencies. 

Railroads, after the prosperous wa 
years, will go back to their old prob 
lem of making ends meet in the fac’ 
of bitter competition. While mam 
roads have been able to retire debt ani 
brace up their financial position, ther 
still will be the ancient problem of the 
weak feeder lines that fail even when 
the stronger roads prosper. 

Competitive problems may be i calcul 
tensified by the growth of air transports ncluc 
tion, which is regulated by the Civi their 
Aeronautics Board, not by the ICC ef th 
Air carriers like their separate status, data 
and they will fight any move to bring (filed 
them under the control of an agenc: fm ofhice 
that also regulates railroads and moto: cifica 
carriers. A 
e No Lack of Ideas—Even if Lea man well 
ages to steer his investigation past the half 
touchy question of integration, he wil! prof 
have to tackle these other problems j§ bette 
most of which are only a little les r 
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explosive. And if the House commit (§ wha! 
tee finally brings in a plan for elaborat J Cost: 
ing the 1940 act, that will be only the MB pne 
beginning of the fight. Practically every Hover 
congressman has his own ideas about ™mat 
transportation policy and will try to jsum 
write them into any new bill that :f§¢! 
drawn. dle- 
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Pricing Pattern 


sales between $50,000 and $200,000) 
also calculates his own ceiling and as- 


increase factors for several industries. 
For aluminumware the increase is mod- 


> Droug sumes it’s O.K. if he doesn’t hear from erate and can probably be absorbed 
‘ Ps 7 Removal of ceilings from ate —_ 15 v. But Washington somewhere along the distribution chain 
ct a <eeps him on a tighter rope. Instead of before it reaches the consumer. The 
, ~<Thegamany commodities is scheduled taking present om he Starts with his increase for washing machines also may 
‘ayt4 : OPA seeks to lighten its 1941 costs, adjusts these for his own _ be absorbable (although OPA isn’t quite 
© 194 Lan - wartime increases in wage rates (straight- so sure about that one). There will be 
t ' “Giheavy administrative load. time factory labor rates) and materials a big increase, however, in the price of 
ae costs, then adds his own average *36-'39 radio cabinets. 
“Gl Business can expect a new pattern profit margin or one-half the industry The big manufacturer who finds that 
rv crime f price control in the coming months average, whichever is higher. he can’t break even after adding the 
. fon ‘ reconversion. Recent OPA actions OPA is much tougher on adjustments industry increase factor may then start 
ip a ndicate pretty clearly what that pattern for comparatively big companies (those all over again and adjust his ‘41 costs 
o 8 t ill be unless the Administration is with annual sales of more than $200,- for his own increases in basic wage rates 
. x. fqmgorced to give more ground (page 15). 000). Most large manufacturers, it schedules and in materials costs (on 
. ay OES Backs Program—Price controls hopes, will be taken care of by the materials he will have to take a cost 
“ to 4 bn many items will be suspended, or industry-wide review of 1942 prices factor given him by OPA). If his old 
lation petted entirely (BW—Jul.7’45,p17). OPA which is now going on in almost every 42 ceiling price doesn’t cover these 
action apo” has the approval of the Office of major durable goods field. _ Wherever adjusted costs, he may then add one-half 
On ih “HF conomic Stabilization for a broad pro- these studies show that an industry, as_his industry s average °36-39 profit 
to stream of eliminating ceilings, wherever 4 whole, can’t reconvert at 42 prices, margin. — id 
ae an his will not result in an increase in the price agency expects to establish For Special Cases—This same formula 
Rsian th prices. The price agency thinks that con- uniform “increase factors, which will will be used for a reconverting manufac- 
have patois: may be lifted safely before long be added to individual manufacturers’ turer ina field which has been in civilian 
lone-njirom ape J metals and other commodi-_ 1941 prices to give new ceilings (BW— production throughout the war (furni- 
that hoojgities on which output has been greatly May19’45,p19). sng ture is the standard example) and who 
the commnereased during the war. e Absorbing the Increase—This week can’t reconvert at the prevailing price 
rdinatiogig The agency also has been given OPA was getting ready to put through level. It can also be used by a manu- 
~ BButhority to remove ceilings even where 
post here is some danger of a rise in prices 
tory mgt the commodity or service involved 
transposmmas little significance for the average 
faciliticq@person’s cost of living or for business 
ich _pipegmeosts. Goods whose control has en- 
nt som—itailed a heavy administrative load for 
chargeqqte price agency without compensatory 
nes thergesults in checking inflation also may 
be exempted. 
rous ote Break for Little Fellow—The first 
Id_ pro} hree reconversion pricing orders, effec- 
the facqmtive this week, indicate that the price 
e manqmegency will waste little time keeping 
lebt angtab of small business, which will virtually 
mn, therggbe allowed to write its own ticket. 
n of th The smallest manufacturers (those 
nm whe@vith annual sales, excluding war work, 
of less than $50,000) will be allowed to 
be infgcalculate their own present total costs, 
nsport:{|mincluding overhead, and add to these 
1e Civilfgtheir own profit margins for the first 
e ICC Ref the years 1939-41 for which profit 
- status, data is available. The resulting price 
‘0 bringlfiled with the nearest OPA district 
agenc:[mofhce) stands unless the agency spe- 
1 motorfMCifically disapproves within 15 days. 
A manufacturer who wasn’t doing too 
-a man-(gWell in the ’39-’41 period may stl NEW FUEL FOR LONGER, SAFER FLIGHTS 
ast the half the industry's average 1936-39 Leaping another hurdle in aviation—the low flash point of high-octane gaso- 
_ Baw sr if this will give him a };5¢_Standard Oil and Pan American World Airways technicians demonstrate 
He lest To kone the small manufacturer from What looks like one of the most important technical advances in flying: a new 
ommit what it would consider overinflation of Safety fuel for aircraft engines. While ordinary high-octane gas (left) bursts 
laborat-Bcosts in calculating his reconversion into a blaze at the touch of a match, the new fuel (right), said to pack all the 
nly the price, OPA specifies that in figuring his jnherent power of orthodox 100-octane gasoline, must be heated to more than 
y ‘oe ste aby meer * get tea 100 F to produce vapor enough to ignite. Fed by direct injection into engine 
ey toa 1941 at cylinders, rather than through a carburetor, the fuel is vaporized by heat during 
that is * Tougher on Bigger Firms—The mid- compression strokes. By making refueling in air safe, hence practicable, the 
dle-sized manufacturer (with annual fuel may answer one problem of long-range flights. 
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facturer who is reconverting ahead of 
the rest of his industry and can’t wait 
for OPA to calculate an industry in- 
crease factor, or wherever, for any 
reason, a company can’t be priced on an 
industry-wide basis. 

OPA has not yet figured out a method 
of pricing newcomers in reconversion in- 
dustries—the war babies who are now 
getting into. civilian production for the 

rst time. New small businesses can 
expect fairly liberal treatment. They 
may be permitted to “in-line” them- 
selves—base their ceilings on that of the 
most nearly comparable product. Alter- 
natively, OPA may give then a specified 
margin to add to their current direct 
costs. 
e “Rescue” Plan Opposed—The price 
agency hasn’t yet received approval 
from OES for a “general rescue” pro- 
vision to be applied in many industries 
—not merely the reconversion fields. 
With certain exceptions, this would en- 
able any manufacturer to receive a price 
high enough to cover total costs and 
keep him out of the red. Labor oppo- 
sition (BW—Jul.21’45,p45) has held 


this one up. 


A Go-Sign, But— 


Electrical appliances will 
not be readily available for a 
long time to come, in spite of 
WPB’s production programs. 


Electrical appliances—from such 
major items as refrigerators and washing 
machines to such small conveniences as 
electric shavers, toasters, and waffle irons 
—were among the first casualties of the 
war. 

Now WPB has removed the barriers 
to the production of virtually all these 
appliances, but for the family whose 
old refrigerator has just gone. on the 
blink this is small consolation. It will 
be several months before the average 
civilian sees a new refrigerator, washing 
machine, or whatever—more months be- 
fore he can buy one. : 

e A “Secondary Ceiling’~WPB has fol- 
lowed no uniform procedure in permit- 
ting manufacturers to resume produc- 
tion of electrical appliances. Some ap- 


OLDS LEADS GENERAL MOTORS PARADE 


Leading off for General Motors, the new Olds (above) is starting down assem- 
bly lines at Lansing, Mich.—and, if other G.M. cars take their cue from Olds, 
the 1946 models may prove newer in fact than earlier reports of mere “face 
lifting” indicated. Olds features a newer Hydra-Matic Drive that eliminates 
clutch pedal and provides automatic shifting through four forward speeds. 
The car has new sleek lines, a more massive grille, and enlarged bumpers that 
fortify the front. Meanwhile, from another corner of the G.M. lot, Buick 
announced plans for the largest peacetime expansion in its history, calling 
for 40% increase in employment over the prewar level and new factory space 
aggregating 1,325,000 sq. ft.—for a total postwar capacity of 550,000 cars a 
year. The first new Buick is due to roll off the lines in the next few months. 
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pliances are badly needed by t 
economy, but they chew up | 
tities of steel and other scarce a 
So WPB is giving manufactu 
rials to meet a specified 
program—designed to fill 
critical needs—but has also ; ceq 
outside limit, called a “secon. :; 
ing,” on the number they car. prody 
if they can get extra materials on th. 
own hook. Refrigerators anc elec: 
stoves are examples. 

Other appliances (electric 
electric irons, for example) have prody 
tion programs, but no secondary ¢¢j 
ings. The sky’s the limit. , 

Manufacturers of many appli:rces » 
no help from WPB in meeting sp; 
fied programs. On the other hay 
their own ingenuity is the only liy, 
to what they can make if the, 
the necessary materials. This is try 
of shavers, toasters, waffle irons, mixe; 
bottle warmers, and a long list of iten 
which WPB doesn’t consider sufficient) 
essential to rate help in getting materia 
but which don’t use enough mater 
to be kept under control. 

This is the current production staty 
of some appliances: 
© Refrigerators—L-5-c, which  govem 
their production, is still in force. WP 
has set up a program for produc tion 
265,000 refrigerators in the curred 
quarter (and, presumably, another 26; 
000 in the fourth quarter), and has py 
a ceiling of 655,000 on the numbe 
which the industry can produce in th 
last six months of the year. 

Observers in WPB think the indust: 
will be doing well if it turns out 100,0) 
to 125,000 refrigerators in the thi 
quarter. Distribution will continue t 
be controlled by WPB to channel i 
new machines to blood banks, hospitals 
laboratories, and war housing. 1! 
average family won’t be able to thin 
about buying one before some time nex 
year. 

e Washing Machines—WPB has pm 
gramed production of 350,000 in th 
third quarter (again, observers think thd 
industry may produce 100,000 or a litt 
better). There is no ceiling on ho 
many the industry can produce if ' 
can get the materials. There is no con 
trol over distribution, and WPB alread 
is getting kicks from housewives wit 
large families and others who think 
they should have priority. 
° Electric Ranges—There is an approved 
program for production of 35,000 range 
in the third quarter (and another 35,00 
in the fourth if controls last that long)§ 
There is a secondary ceiling on produc 
tion of 150,000 in the last six month 
of this year, because the stove industry 
—a heavy metal user—is still under cor- 
trols. The armed services, and othe! 
priority holders, get first crack at the 
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How Ryerson Alloys 
Protect Your Production 


Every Department is Served 


When your Ryerson alloy steels arrive, complete 
test data comes with them—data that provides 
a detailed record for your purchasing executive 
—that enables engineers and designers to call 
for the physical properties listed, with confidence 
they can be secured—that furnishes heat treat- 
ers with a guide to sure, accurate results. 


As a part of the Ryerson Certified Steel Plan, 
this data is developed from actual laboratory 
tests. In addition to mill tests for chemical 
analysis and physical characteristics, Ryerson 
subjects samples from each alloy heat to four 
end-quench hardenability tests. From hardness 
readings of the test samples we inter- 
pret obtainable physical properties for 
various size rounds in the as-quenched 
condition and when quenched and 
drawn at 1000°, 1100° and 1200° F. 


This test data comes with alloys which 


RYERSON 


ALLOY STEELS e ALLEGHENY STAINLESS 
PLATES ¢ SHEETS © STRIP STEEL + STRUCTURALS © TUBING + PIPE = MACHINERY 


are identified by heat symbol as well as by color 
marking. And to make doubly certain that you 
get the right steel Ryerson checks against mixed 
shipments by spark testing all alloys in stock. 


Ryerson alloy service costs you nothing extra. 
It protects your products and production. It 
saves time and money. It is furnished by 11 
Ryerson Steel-Service Plants, each located in a 
major industrial area. The Ryerson alloy plan 
is explained in detail in our booklet ‘‘ Interpret- 
ing Hardenability’’. If you did not receive a 
copy write today. And get in touch with your 
nearest Ryerson plant when you need alloy steel 
from stock. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. Steel- 
Service Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston. 


STEEL 


TOOL STEEL e© SCREW STOCK «+ BARS 


charge outlets circulate the air 
with a pleasant cooling effect that 
reaches all workers uniformly. 


Air in motion is a secret of 
summertime cooling and the 
unique characteristic of the re- 
volving discharge outlets in 
keeping the air streams moving 
makes for uniform cooling. 
rather than concentrated blasts 
of air. 


The outlets do not revolve 
rapidly, but at a steady, slow 
rate of movement that keeps 
the air in a plant in gentle 
motion. 


in hot weather as is 
accomplished with the heated 
air in winter. 


That is why many plant own- 
ers and managers who went 
through last winter with inade- 
quately heated plants, are look- 
ing forward to replacing their 
present heating systems with 
Wing Revolving Unit Heaters, 
the heaters with the “dual per- 
sonality”—comfortable heating 
in winter, pleasant cooling in 
summer. 


Write for a copy of Bulletin HR-4. 


L.J. Wing Mfp.Co. 


151 W. 14th St. New York 11,N.Y. 
Factories in Newark, N. J. and Montreal, Canada 


market and the 35,000 progra 

— to meet their needs. 

e Electric Fans—A program |} 

set up for production of 25,0: 

to 16-in. fans a quarter. Th 

limit on production, but distri! 
controlled to give the services, | 

and various institutional and i: 

users first call on it. 

e Electric Irons—There _ is 

quarter program for production 
500,000 irons and the indust: 
pected to meet the program. 
2,000,000 irons have been p 

since it first got the go-ahead 

year ago, but this has scarcely made , 
dent in demand. WPB officials po 
to irons, which still haven’t come oy 
from under the counter, when asked + 
guess how soon the public will actual) 
see ay of most appliances. 

is no limit on production of irons 

no control over distribution. 

e Radios—Controls have been retained 
but manufacturers may apply individy. 
ally for permission to go ahead with 
civilian production under spot author. 
zation. 

e Vacuum Cleaners—All controls hay 
been removed. Some manufactur 
have been producing under spot autho: 
ization for several months and produc 
tion to date totals an estimated 100,()0) 
WPB thinks it won't step up very fas 
because the industry now has plenty o: 
competition for materials. 

e Sewing Machines—Controls have bec: 
revoked, but the largest producer 
Singer, is still tied up on war produ 
tion. Shortages of gray iron, mag 
nesium, and aluminum castings wil 
slow production. The scarcity of lun 
ber for cabinet models probably wi 
make for heavy production of portable 
machines. 

e Everybody’s Problem—Materials wil! 
be a problem to everybody in the ap 
pliances industry. The big metal users 
—stoves, refrigerators—will be up against 
the shortage of sheet steel. The scarcity 
of tin for soldering and other uses prob- 
ably will be the most general, and per- 
sistent, problem for the entire field. 

WPB may find enough protective 
coatings to meet its programs on re 
frigerators and washing machines, but 
there won’t be much left over for the 
nonpriority user. Plastics will be an- 
other general problem. A shortage of 
plastics for handles slowed production 
of irons a while ago. 

The textile shortage is hindering pro- 
duction of vacuum cleaners because 
suitable materials can’t be found for 
bags and hose coverings. Makers of 
electric heating pads are having similar 
trouble. Chrome and nickel for plating 
will be a serious problem, particularly 
to manufacturers a we have depended on 
shine to sell their products. Nobody is 
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WHAT DOES 
A POST-WAR — 
PACKAGE NEI)? 


Modern merchandising methods put 
many big responsibilities on the pack- 
age. That’s why a lot of questions 
come up when post-war packaging is 
the topic. 


Showing the shopper what she 
is getting is important. Surveys 
prove that people do most of their 
buying with their eyes. Sparkling 
Du Pont Cellophane stops the shop- 
per’s eyes and starts the sale. It lets 
her see for herself! 


Safeguarding value is a must fac- 
tor! You get moistureproof protec- 
tion with Du Pont Cellophane. There 
are 56 different types of Du Pont 
transparent films, tailored to meet 
most packaging needs. 


Packaging economy cuts distribu- 
tion costs . . . enables you to pass 
more value on to the customer. 


Du Pont Cellophane offers trans- 
parent protection at lowest cost. It 
operates most efficiently on auto- 
matic wrapping machines. 

Du Pont Cellophane is backed by 
constant research to further improve 
packaging films. 

The many war uses of Du Pont Cello- 
phane today sharply limit civilian 
supply. We hope the day will soon 


come when there will be enough for 
our converters and ourselves to 
meet all your requirgments. In the 
meantime, write for the folder, ‘Idea 
Corner for Post-War Planners.” E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Cellophane Division, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 


BUY AND KEEP WAR BONDS 


GI POND Cellophane 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF 


Shows what it Protects—at Low Cost 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


TODAY OR POST-WAR / 


Liguids Accurately, 
LIQUIDOMETER 2 


“THEYRE ALWAYS DEPENDABL 


100% automatic. 

No pumps, valves, or aux- 
iliary units needed to read 
them. 

Models available for either 
remote or direct readings. 
Accuracy unaffected b 
specific gravity of tan 
liquid. 

os by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for gauging 
hazardous liquids. 


Write for complete details. 


« LLQUIDOMETER 


Wise Employers 


will want this 


J 


Few people are born dishonest. It’s temp- 
tation plus opportunity that corrupts them. 
Wise employers belp trusted workers te stay 
trustworthy. 

As a service to business, the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company has 
published this booklet—“Are You Your 
Brother’s Keeper?,” by Lawrence W. Miles, 
C.P.A.—which contains many practical 
suggestions on preventing employee dis- 
honesty. Send for your copy—it’s FREE. 


: Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 
* Hartford 15, Conn. BW:! 
H Please send me a copy of “Are You 
* Your Brother's Keeper?” 

+ City SiR nc ccnecewntninn 
, 


really certain that there will be enough 
electric motors to go around. 

Almost all manufacturers of electric 
apphances are complaining about OPA’s 
price policies (page 21). us far, how- 
ever, WPB doesn’t know of any manu- 
facturer who has held back because of 
pricing. 


A City’s Air Bid 
New Orleans, hoping that 
it can become “Aviation Hub of 


Americas,” prepares to open its 
Moisant International Airport. 


By ship lane, New York is 66 miles 
nearer to Rio de Janeiro than New 
Orleans is. By air line, New Orleans 
is closer to Rio than New York is—by 
about twelve miles. 

Not necessarily because of this, but 

because of its position at the mouth 
of the Mississippi and its proximity to 
Central America, the West Indies, and 
the northernmost countries of South 
America, New Orleans has high hopes 
of becoming “the Air Hub of the 
Americas.” 
e For rig ay Traffic—Toward that 
end, the city as been rounding out its 
air terminal system. In August, the 
huge Moisant International Airport 
will be opened as New Orleans’ third 
field. Projected as the answer to the 
passenger traffic of the future, the new 
air terminal covers a 1,260-acre tract 
at Kenner, La. 

Moisant has three mile-long landing 

strips, one mile-and-a-half strip, and a 
temporary hangar and administration 
building. On the basis of the air pas- 
senger volume expected to result from 
97 applications for New Orleans routes 
that are now before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the field will eventually 
have five or six hangars, a permanent 
administration building, offices and liv- 
ing quarters. 
e Air Freight Terminal—Besides the 
present New Orleans Airport, the city 
also operates (across the Mississippi) 
the Alvin Callender Airfield. With 
Moisant handling passengers, Callen- 
der’s function will be that of air freight 
terminal. It has five 5,000-ft. strips. 
And both Moisant and Callender are 
so located that they can be extended to 
meet future needs. 

The route applications now before 
CAB call for service between New Or- 
leans and almost every southern city, 
with direct service to Los Angeles and 
to Boston, Last week, directors of Mid- 
continent Airlines completed plans for 
a new link between the Twin Cities 
and New Orleans. 
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TOUCH-SYSTEM MUSIC 


New wrinkle for devotees of Euterpe 
is the “Typatune,” on which a poten. 
tial musician can bang out swiig or 
the classics—and learn to type at the 
same time. The instrument looks and 
acts like a standard portable type. 
writer, but instead of typing letters, it 
sounds musical notes—32 in all. A 
product of Electronic Corp. of Amer- 
ica, New York, it will be on the mar. 
ket by Christmas—at about $15. 


In Latin America, the routes would eso" 
cover such points as Buenos Aires, Rio ptions 
de Janeiro, Havana, Mexico City, @pxuneu 
Guatemala City, Balboa (already cov. UP! 
ered by Pan American), and San Juan. ritish 
eOn the Scene—Forty-four existing Mpydes" 
and prospective airlincs have plans for ™™P4 
serving New Orleans. Of these, seven nds f 
(including Aerovias Guatemala and 202-f 
Pan American) will use Moisant_ im- §R49°™€ 
mediately upon its opening. ritish 

pace 
NEW RENT TRIAL ORDERED B28 


The Office of Price Administration nless 
had won the second round in its fight ith x 
to hold intact its lines on rent con- f the: 
trol, which had been dangerously weak- pY big 
ened by last month’s decision of the But 
Emergency Court of Appeals that ceil- ~ i 

u 


ings on New York City “luxury” apart- 
ments—those renting for $100 a month 
or more—were too low (BW—Jul.7’45, 
p32). 

Last week the court acted favorably 
on an OPA petition, and vacated the 
earlier judgment, ordering a complete 
rehearing of the case next month. Basis 
of the OPA petition was an offer of cer- 
tain new evidence. The original decision 
was based largely on net operating in- 
come figures of New York City Band: 
lords for the first six months of 1944. 
The agency now has statistics for the P"v4 
entire year, and the court has agreed to th 
consider these figures. Pre 

Complaining landlords have been MPP" 
given until Aug. 1 to file new briefs. 


nd tk 
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y's the Limit 
As planes get larger and 
ser, interest is centered on 
alry between exponents of 
, and land craft. 


Advent of the 150-ton Hughes Her- 

. world’s largest flying boat, adds 
| to the controversy between advo- 
es of seaplanes and landplanes, but 
quick survey of large aircraft develop- 
ent shows that the designs of both 
yes run about neck and neck. Post- 
pr operators on the big landplane side 
the fence may choose the 160-ton 
onvair landplane for transoceanic serv- 
> of the Queen Mary class. 


Wilig or {Dimensions Vary Greatly—Although 
e at the pe gross weights of these two aircraft 
oks ang ge close, the CV-37 is much smaller 
aes dimensions, its te span being 230 
‘P° compared with 320 ft. for the 
‘ttcrs, it Hughes plywood flying boat. 
all. AJM Seating capacity of large airplanes is 
f Amer. gp unfair standard of comparison be- 
he mar. euse it depends upon internal arrange- 
15 ent and provision of special accommo- 
ation. The Hughes HK-1 is said to be 
~~ fmble to carry 750 persons in standing 
; would position, while the Convair’s accommo- 
res, Rio etions provide seats for 204 persons in 
City, fpxurious comfort. 
ly coy. Up in the same weight league the 
n Juan, SBritish are developing the 155-ton 
existing #elydesman, a creation of the Blackburn 
ans Ps pmpany, producers of many of Eng- 
, seven end’s flying boats. The Clydesman has 
a and (@ 202-ft. wing and is designed for 160 
nt im. @passengers, in accord with the usual 
pritish practice of providing plenty of 
pace for each passenger. 
=D Larger Planes Coming?—These three 
: ircraft represent the top league in size 
tration Menless the Russians spring a surprise 
s fight ‘ith something like an enlarged version 
t con- ef their prewar Maxim Gorky, one of 
weak. he big planes of its day. 
»f the | But aircraft engineers say that there 
t cei]. Bre no technical reasons why the future 
apart: hould not bring even larger aircraft 
nonth nd that it wouldn’t take long to work 
.7'45, [Pp preliminary designs for them if some- 
bne could be found to pay the develop- 
yrably JBnent cost running up into eight figures 
1 the §1BW—Feb.17’45,p21). Under the Rus- 
plete Jan economy money for development 
Basis Pf new designs is no problem, but in the 


f cer- 
“ision 


in- 
find. 
944. 
> the 


d to 


been 


nited States a sponsor is necessary. 
The Hughes plane was designed and 
built largely with government funds 
BW—Jun.16’45,p48), while the Con- 
air transport is being developed as a 
private venture by a company with faith 
n the future of large aircraft. 

Prestige or Profit?—Whether airline 
bperators can afford to operate craft of 
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Conteol Conter 


FOR A TOP-FLIGHT, EXECUTIVE 


She has attained her position of responsibility through her ability to get things 
done. That is why Dictaphone Electronic Dictation appeals particularly to her. 
The microphone on the desk gives new dictating freedom, as well as complete 
and precise control over the entire organization. 

Ideas, instructions and letters are spoken conversationally into this micro- 
phone—which even records important across-the-desk discussions. Meanwhile 
the executive’s secretary is left free to prevent interruptions and to do her other 
work better. 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation is now available to civilians without priority 
restrictions. Send for free descriptive literature today. Dictaphone Corporation, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, 
Ltd., 86 Richmond St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE Clitwnie Diztition 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


Cost of Special Bearings 
was dobbers Nightmare 


~ 


Air Express solves his problem — for 5% of selling price! 


Maybe your business isn’t like this. 
Maybe it is, A lot of them are. Anyway, 
here’s this jobber’s story: 

He stocks a standard line of preci- 
sion bearings—a big investment. If he 
had to carry all special types and sizes, 
his investment would run into a night- 
mare of high-cost slow-turn “specials.” 

So in order to give 100% service, 


what does he do? Simply this. When a 
customer wants a “special”, the jobber 
wires the manufacturer and has the 
order shipped Air Express. Same-day 
delivery is often made on orders placed 
early in day. 

Cost of Air Express? Only 5% of 
his selling price — and on goods he 
doesn’t have to carry! 


Specity Ait Express-a Good Business By 


The inventory of any supplier in the nation is within a AiR 
matter of hours of your business when you specify this bates 


fastest delivery service. 


Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute 
between principal U. S, towns and cities, with cost including 500 | $1.11 | $1.52 | $2.19) $4.30) 
special pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery between 
many airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 


2 ths. | 5 tbs. /1 .| 25 ths. 


250 | $1.04 | $1.25 | $1.57] $2.63 


1000 | $1.26 | $2.19 | $3.74] $8.75 


23,000 off-airline points in the United States. Direct service 2500 | $1.68 | $4.20| $¢.40/$21 


to scores of foreign countries. 


peng ds, sgn 


rite Today for interesting “Map of Post- 


se Town” picturing advantages of Air 
Express to community, business and in- 
dustry. Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. Or ask for it at any Airline or 
Express office. 

Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


this size depends directly « 
trafic volume. Even if larg 
of people decide to fly acr 
there are many conservative 
who believe that it is better , 
provide more frequent schedu 
larger number of smaller airc 
They point to the expec 
steamship operators who ran h 
liners more for prestige tha 
And they envision the patten 
war international air transpo: 
in which each country served | 
airline will want reciprocal 
agreements, the traffic spreadi: 
thinly among quite a few a 
e More Power Units—In large 
of the future, and in some of tl 
in the design stagés, fundament 
changes in power plants may 
pected. Many really big planes hayg 
been too big for the size of ngine 
available at the time they were designed 
The result has been an increasing num 
ber of engines per aircraft. Large aig 
craft now operating are of the fou 
engine type. The Convair CV-37 and 
the Blackburn Clydesman have gq 
while the Hughes Hercules has cig] 
Increasing the number of powc 
multiplies the complications of 
and plumbing but has the advantag 
providing greater residual powe1 
engine fails. Foreign designers ca 
six and eight engines earlier as their ev. 
gines are in general less powerful 
Successful deveiopment of mor 
powerful engines to permit greater per- “tee 
formance and size for aircraft has bee 
one of the secrets of American air supc 
icrity, and our reciprocating engines ar 
unquestionz ibly the most powerful « 
the world. But the gas turbine is mos 
attractive in the high horsepower range 
and it can be scaled up to produce ; 
greater power far more easily than the 
reciprocating engine. The basic princ- 
ple of the reciprocating engine cra- 
that we must pay for greater speed with MDnce : 
much greater power—can be forgotten 
in the age of thé gas turbine because fF , 
the latter’s efficiency increases with the might 
speed of the aircraft. For these reasons la Vis 
it is safe to assume that gas turbines Byjddl 
will power the big planes of the future, @,. E 
: . nie 
possibly some of those already designed. 
e “Smaller” Planes—Next step below 
the 150-ton class is the Martin Levia- fhe sn 
than, a six-engine flying boat weighing Hi jsa ¢ 
125 tons and designed for 100 passen- Or 
gers. Under develagynent in England is @. 
the Bristol Brabazon* listed at 100 tons res 
aban 


Jan tl 


puns 42 


plus and for 50 passengers. 

Below 100 tons is the Douglas DC- 
7 landplane with a gross weight of $1 
tons, four engines, and seats for 105 
persons. This type has been ordered in 
substantial numbers for Pan American 
Airways’ postwar fleet. The 824-ton E 
Martin 170-C and the 724-ton Mars, #A“™™ 
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Dnce a great artist left his easel to 
plan the arsenals and siege guns of a 
mighty war. The man was Leonardo 
ia Vinci—many-sided genius of the 
fiddle Ages. His namie will never 
lie. His work lives on—but not in 


puns and things of battle. It lives in 


he smile of a lovely lady, the Mona 
isa of the Louvre. 

Over and over in our world’s 
history the arts of peace have been 


abandoned to make way for the crafts 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY »* 
WESTERN POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY .* 


ORPORATION °¢ 


of war. Something like this has hap- 
pened to us in America. To soldiers, 
to civilians and also to Olin Indus- 
tries. Like everyone else, we've had 
to lay aside the job of peace to speed 
the hour of victory and hurry the 
day when we can all go back to mak- 
ing things that folks can 
enjoy in security and peace. 

All that Olin chemists, 
engineers, metallurgists and 
technicians have learned in 


Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


¢ WESTERN BRASS MILLIS * 
GOVERNMENT OWNED OLIN OPERATED TACOMA 


peacetime... and in wartime will 
go into the hopper. Out will come 
many things—toller skates for chil- 
dren; guns and ammunition for 
sportsmen; flashlights and batteries 
for everyone; brass, bronze and other 
alloy metals needed by countless 
manufacturers to make the myriad 
commodities that help mzke living 
in America pleasant and profitable. 

That’s what we dream of. It’s 
a hope we share with all 
America, and it’s bound to 
come true. 

Out Inpustrizs, Inc. 

East Alton, Illinois 


BOND ELECTRIC 


ALUMINUM DIVISION ¢* UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY (OPERATING ST. LOUIS ORDNANCE PLANT) ¢ LIBERTY 
POWDER COMPANY ¢ EQUITABLE POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY * COLUMBIA POWDER COMPANY * 
EGYPTIAN POWDER COMPANY * TEXAS POWDER COMPANY. 


both flying boats, are awaiting the water 
lane advocates among airline operators. 

The Mars has the advantage of a long 
roe of operating experience for the 
lavy. The first of an order of 20 of 
these boats for the Navy was launched 
last week. Somewhere in this category 
comes the Lockheed Constitution (L- 
89), specifications of which have not 
yet been released. The Boeing Super- 
fortress has been enlarged and converted 
into a 65-ton Army transport desig- 


nated C-97, will be available later as a 
commercial plane for 100 passengers. 
e France Retarded_—In England there 
are two transport aircraft in the 65-ton 
class: the Short Shetland, a four-engine 
flying boat, and the Miles Land- 
i which is powered ec com- 
aratively small engines, the 1,750-hp. 
olls Royce. A six-engine cargo plane 
is under development by the Percival 
company. The future may bring a 
commercial version of Britain’s latest 


heavy bomber, the Avro Linc: a, yy; 
is believed to be in the 50-65 on q 

When France fell, there wi © sey 
large flying boats under de lopmg 
and the Germans made despe: ec ef, 
to continue this work. Frencli sab. 
was an offsetting factor, and i may 
quite a while before these crafi ire gy 
pleted. Engine development jas jg 
painfully slow in France, and a; q, 
sult their largest units deve)» 3 
one-half the power of U. S. ev zine. 
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Lending material support to advo } 
cates of behemoth flying ships are the 
Hughes Hercules (above), a-building 
on the West Coast, and the newest 
Martin Mars (below), just launched 
on the East Coast. In Britain, the 
chief contender in the big plane 
league is the 155-ton Clydesman (left 
slated for future construction by 
Blackburn Aircraft. A combination 
of plywood and plastic, the Hercules 
eight-nacelle wing is longer than a 
football field, the hull from inside is 
comparable to a highway traffic tube. 
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Inside huge Allis-Chalmers plants, we engineer, manufacture and 
test electric control equipment to withstand shock of bombs and 
~y, —— }4 e y > 
: . casas - ~— Sh ner Taal shells. We build ammunition hoists and gun slides, propulsion 
sti d ait ; “4 . ousands of — shafting up to 60 feet long. No other company in the world manu- 
ships and cra t carry A- marine equipment factures such a diversified line of marine products. 
, od —everything from Texrope V-belt drives to | 
a powerful propulsion turbines. 
are the 
uilding | 
newest 
unchedaghd] Abe | | 
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the p a # e iy = 
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Today, Allis-Chalmers produces the world’s widest range of marine equipment 
—offers help to builders of every type of craft. And that job is only one of 
hundreds of A-C tasks. Our experience reaches into every branch of industry. 
Clothing, food, steel—almost any commodity you name—is made better and 
faster thanks to Allis-Chalmers engineering. 


Skilled workmanship—new tech- 
niques—practical help—that’s 
what A-C experience offers any 
industry. Call your nearby Allis- 
Chalmers office 


Engineering That Aids 
All industry —Furthers 
O QUO UD RIA e@ }- American Good Living. 
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Accurate at 70° 


HE world’s finest steel gauge 

is accurate within a millionth 
of an inch, but only at a certain 
temperature. A few degrees vari- 
ation in the room temperature and 
the block becomes too large or 
too small. 


In such manufacturing, Ameri- 
can Thermometers accurately in- 
dicate and, if necessary, continu- 
ously record temperatures. For 
every industrial use there is an 
American Thermometer exactly 


right for the purpose. 


All have easy-reading, enduring 
accuracy as a fundamental qual- 
ity. This is accomplished through 
correct design, special features, 
the right materials and workman- 
ship held to rigid standards of 


excellence. 


Whenever you need thermom- 
eters for on-the-spot or remote 
recording of temperatures, spec- 
ify American Thermometers and 
allow us to recommend the instal- 
lation best for your conditions. 


American Glass, Dial and Recording Thermometers 
are made for every possible indus- 


trial use to record temperatures 
from minus 60° to plus 1000° F. 
above zero and are supplied grad- 
uated in Fahrenheit or Centigrade. 


ijgyi AMERICAN 


®)} Industrial Instruments 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of ‘American’ Industrial Instruments, Hancock Valves, 
Ashcroft Gauges, Consolidated Sofety ond Relief Volves. 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Lood Lifter’ Hoists 
ond other lifting specialties. 


Voice Regained 

Electric power industry, 
after twelve years of silence, is 
forming new organization to 
win support for policies. 


The nation’s electric utilities, which 

for twelve years have turned the other 
cheek to verbal attacks and legislative 
interdiction, show signs of bestirring 
themselves once more in their own de- 
fense, of lifting their voices in behalf 
of the policies they hold to be best for 
their own and the public weal. 
e Silent Since 1933—As an industry, the 
utilities have been hibernating polit- 
ically and public relations-wise since 
the demise of the much-maligned Na- 
tional Electric Light Assn. in 1933 (BW 
—Jan.25’33,p12). 

Now, however, with the threat of gov- 
ernment-sponsored regional power proj- 
ects patterned after the Tennessee Val 
ley Authority, and with all the hue and 
cry for publicly owned utilities (page 
76), the private power companies are 
preparing to become vocal once more 
(BW—Jul.21°45,p7). 
¢ Back to Washington—Mouthpicce for 
the industry will be the new National 
Assn. of Electric Companies. It will 
open Washington offices about Aug. | 
under the presidency of Purcell L. 
Smith, utility executive of the post- 
power trust era who resigned as presi- 
dent of the Middle West Corp., to 
company of what remains of the insult 
utility empire, to take the new post. 

The association begins with a mem- 

bership of utilities representing some 
13,000,000 distributing meters, or 
about half the industry. Its further 
growth may well prove a gage of the 
success of its policies “to further co- 
operation between governmental de- 
partments and agencics dealing with 
them . . .; to present the facts concern- 
ing public benefits resulting from the 
operation of taxpaying electric utility 
companies by businessmen under gov- 
ernmental regulation as distinguished 
from government ownership_and opera- 
tion.” 
e On A.A.R. Pattern—To be modeled 
functionally along the lines of the Assn. 
of American Railroads (and apparently 
to some extent along the organizational 
pattern of the N.E.L.A.), the new group 
thus appears slated to sponsor regional 
and possibly state suborganizations to 
handle problems and policies at these 
subordinate levels. 

Whether sponsors of the new asso- 
ciation will be able to weld the indus- 
try into the closely knit group that gave 
N.E.L.A. its authority remains to be 
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seen. Certainly they will profit |, thy 


rors that led to the downfall of \ | ae “ 
Organized in 1885, N.E.1 \ ,juep.3g2" 
until it represented the over cl, [Oe 
preponderance of utility operating cos tt 
panies (in 1933 it had 20,000 , mbe eo 
representing 700 firms). Its me: bers aoe 
was open to manufacturers, contract bh 
dealers, as well as utility operato;; yee? " 
eNELA. Collapses—The ping Put 
twenties” witnessed the pyran) ding yelling 
operating companies’ control into \, ee e 
utility holding companies. } \ectric F “el 
manufacturing firms, which _ perfor pose 
had sometimes taken operating coy oor 
panies’ stock in payment fo: equi ‘th j 
ment they sold, were closely identifeam AR 
with this trend. So were financig olding 
houses which capitalized on the stoc, rst 
selling possibilities. m 4 
To support its activities, N_E.L\g sal 
conducted vigorous propaganda. qr 
though not all its members approved a. th 
Most widely deplored activity in th il, t 
field was the practice of supplyin => 
schools and na with selected tem ne 
tual material on utility operations. : caste 
Out of these two developments, bot} industr} 
traceable in some degree to N.E.L.A. ome”) <3 
its members, grew a crescendo of crite” 
cism against the “power trust.” Iq pOUnCe 
1928 the U.S. Senate authorized a Fea @00™ 
eral Trade Commission investigation my 
Practices and policies unearthed at the which 
doing. 
Publicity Bullseye 
Last October the Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co. of Cleveland rang the 
publicity bell when W. J. Conley, 
its consulting welding enginccr, 
outlined in a letter to Congress a 
method by which the cracked Lib- 
erty Bell’s tone could be restored 
by welding. Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn referred the letter to a com- 
mittee which carefully parked it 
in a capacious House pigeonhole. 
Last week Conley sent another 
letter to Rayburn. The Institute 
of Welding of London had asked 
for details; if the crack in the 
Liberty Bell could be welded suc- 
cessfully, it might be that the 
same principles could usefully be 
applied to repair many bells in ile 
Britain which had suffered dam- pg 
age during the war. It is reported |S! 
that even Big Ben had been | §°V" 
cracked for some time. ve 
Conley told Rayburn he had : 
sent his engineering studies to | MBP} 
London, but that he hoped Con ep 
gress would lead the way by taking th: ‘ 
immediate action on repairing id 
the Liberty Bell. Whatever Con- = 
tess might do, Lincoln Electric Fae 
fad rung the publicity bell again. ioe 
BUS 
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witant hearings sounded the death 
nell of N.E.L.A. It could not stand 
» against the adverse criticism, and in 
ebruary, 1933, its members voted dis- 
lution. 

EEL Takes Over—From its ashes 
“mb ye the Edison Electric Institute, con- 
“ \crshitifl ned only with technical and operat- 
problems within the industry, shun- 
ping gavel empowered to exercise 

ere disciplinary control over mem- 


pers. 
Federal power licies under the 
Roosevelt dieitation (which began 
nly a few weeks after demise of 
ELA.) were anything but friendly 
the private utilities. The public utility 
olding company act of 1935, while a 
jirect outgrowth of the FTC investiga- 
ion started in 1928, typified the trend. 
ko did TVA; so did the Rural Electri- 


F lectricg 
erfor 
ing com 
OF equip 
1ccntihe 
nnancial 
th stock 


NEL, : he : 
zanida—aifqucation Administration. 
appro ' Another Try—Scorned on Capitol 
in thiill, the butt of public criticism and 
supplvin suspicion, the utility industry has found 
ry q tes t dificult to win back even a small 
ne easure of public favor. Members of the 
nts, bogiqgindustry have been unable to agree on 
* 1A oqgeny coordinated public relations pro- 
of crisqeram, at least until last week's an- 
ist.” jygqnouncement of the formation of the 
da FeafgNational Assn. of Electric Companies to 
ticationgmgpertorm the public relations functions 
dat thqgwhich E.E.I. has studiously shunned 
comg. 
One such previous attempt in 1942 
proved abortive. The Council of Elec- 
ic Utility Operating Companies was 
Elec. |mformed to establish a Washington con- 
the |gtact and tell both the —— and 
nley, |{gthe public what the utilities were doing 
neer to aid the war effort. But this soon 
oss q |fmbogged down through lack of support 
Lib. |[§from the industry, and the council 
ored ||gpassed into oblivion. 
Ray. |e Ads Carry Message—More successful 
‘om. |§@bas been a joint advertising program of 
d it |{~@ group of utilities (now totaling 167 
‘ole. {and representing a large part of the pri- 
ther |(mvate operating companies). 
tute Here, there is no organization, merely 
ked [contributions to a jointly sponsored ad- 


the vertising campaign to tell the public 
suc. |(@what the private utilities have accom- 
the plished in such matters as aiding thc 
~ war effort and reducing rates. 

rm This group broke with precedent last 


7" week when it issued a statement defin- 

ted ing its attitude toward oy tage federal 

en river development such as the Mis- 
souri Valley Authority. 

= It asked (1) that purposes of such 

to projects, whether for flood control, navi- 


San. gation, irrigation, or power, be clearly 
- defined in the enabling legislation; (2) 
ng that government-produced power be 
Ng sold to existing power systems “without 
* special privilege or discrimination”; (3) 
n. that any savings thus effected be passed 

along to consumers under state or other 
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_ Sees All-Fe AU 


A dynamometer, ma’am, is a new development I used in 
the Army. It takes all the guesswork out of finding what’s 
wrong with your car. It accurately measures your car’s per- 
formance under actual driving conditions, and shows ex- 
actly what’s wrong in a very few minutes. 


After we know what’s wrong we fix it and then tune your 
car to its top performance under actual driving conditions. 
You can see the improvement on the MOTO-MIRROR dials 
and know the right thing’s been done. 


In the Army we had to know that combat vehicles were 
in tip-top shape. If they weren’t, we had to find the trouble 
right now and be sure it was fixed. I know from experience 
how much better and quicker this can be done with a 
MOTO-MIRROR, and that’s why I ordered one the min- 
ute I got back. . 

The name “MOTO-MIRROR”—tells the story —It accu- 
rately “reflects” the mechanical condition of your car. I 
know my customers appreciate the better service that 
MOTO-MIRROR will make possible—once they see the 
difference. 


IF IT’S OK ON MOTO-MIRROR IT’S OK ON THE ROAD 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


STEAM GENERATORS, 


CHASSIS AND ENGINE 
DYNAMOMETERS, 
KERRICK KLEANERS, 
HYDRAULIC VALVES 


Where motor performance counts— 


If it’s built by 


-it’s dependable 


rT here are 12 electric motors on the machine illustrated 
above—and all of them made by Wagner. 


This machine performs a total of 167 operations on a six- 
cylinder motor block, at a rate of 60 blocks an hour, in an 
automobile plant. 

If one motor were to fail, the entire machine would be 
shut down. That’s why Wagner motors were specified — 
because of their reputation for dependability. 


The same reputation for dependability also applies to 
Wagner transformers, unit substations, industrial brakes 
(bridge brakes), air brakes, hydraulic brakes and controls, 
brake lining, Tachograph (recording speedometers), and 
NoRoL. 

If you need electric motors, or other Wagner products, con- 
sult the nearest of Wagner’s 29 branch offices located in 
principal cities. Each office is manned by trained field engineers. 


Wagner Electric Corp 


oration 
ESTABLISHED 1891 


6460 Plymouth Avenue, St. Lovis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 


in Canada: Wagner Electric at Leaside, Ontario 


ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
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regulations; and (4) that go\ mma 
regulate but not operate busin: 

e With Clean Hands—Personn | of 4, 
committee handling the organi tion , 
the new electric association is card, 
as one factor in favor of its suc. ess, \y 
member is linked with the adv: 
licity which grew out of the ‘powe 
trust” agitation. 

At the same time, all three me 
bers of the organizing commit 
powerful connections within the indy 
try. A. C. Spurr is president of th 
Monongahela West Penn Public Ser; 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va., a unit of th 
American Water Works & Electric Cy 
group; James M. Barry is vice-prcsideng 
and general manager of the Alabam; 
Power Co., Birmingham, Ala., subsig 
iary of Commonwealth & Southen 
Corp.; and K. M. Robinson is presideng 
of the Washington Water Power Co. 
Spokane, Wash., subsidiary of America 
Power & Light Co. 


On-Spot Quinine 


Army engineer invents a 
process for grinding cinchona 
bark in isolated regions. Cut in 
cost of product expected. 


A wartime process for extracting 

quinine alkaloids from inferior cinchoma 
bark at low cost was demonstrated 2 
Fort Belvoir, Va., this week by Arm 
engineers. They predicted that it ma 
make quinine production in South 
America commercially feasible after the 
war, bringing cheap relief to malar 
sufferers and a low-priced product to in- 
dustrial users. 
e Fresh Bark Ground—The invention is 
a portable extraction plant which pr- 
duces totaquine, a mixture of quinine 
and other antimalarial alkaloids, from 
fresh bark, thus eliminating the labor. 
ous and expensive jobs of drying and 
transporting the.bark to existing plants 
for later grinding.. Weighing only 1,500 
Ib. and composed largely of ordinan 
water-purification equipment, the equip- 
ment is said to be ideally suited to the 
difficult transport conditions of remote 
cinchona stands in Latin America. 

In this plant, chopped-up cinchona 
bark is agitated and circulated in sul- 
phuric acid, and the acid is passed 
through an ordinary exchanger absorp- 
tion system where the alkaloids are col 
lected and removed from distillation 
The process, which requires only +5 
hours, was invented by Maj. Robert Lee 
Kaye, a mechanical engineer from New 
Jersey. 

e On-Spot Production—According 0 
War Dept. officials, the most important 
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= products with speed and economy, General Amer- 
‘gm ‘ican tank cars help you competitively—open new 


r plants 


1s markets for you—can be considered part of your 
y 1,500 
rdinan selling force. 


GENERAL 
AMERICAN 


= TRANSPORTATION | 
AmB For your Future PRoDUCTS—perhaps never car- CORPORATION 


nchou ried in bulk before—General American research 


in sul- 

passed engineers will design the tank cars that give you 
absorp- : : 

ire col safe, sure, economical transportation. 
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FROM BOATS TO BRITISH HOUSES 


Apparently doomed to the role of a white elephant when it fulfilled its last 


marine contract over a year ago, the Harrison Construction Co. has been given 
a transfusion. Instead of small cargo barges and assault boats, the plant (below) 


near Miami, Fla., is turning out prefab homes (above) for Britain at the rate of 


15 a day. It’s operating under a 750-unit contract sublet by the Miami Ship- 
building _Corp.—which is still building ships. The job will be finished in 


another two months and Harrison’s officers haven’t made up their minds about 


their future course—to resume shipbuilding or to remain in the prefab business. 


feature of the new process lies in its 
economical applicability. Under the 
traditional method of transporting bark 
to the U. S. for grinding, shipping costs 
amount to $65 on each ton of bark. 
One ton of low-grade bark normally 
produces only about 40 Ib. of quinine 
alkaloids. 

The present cost of building the new 
extraction plant is $2,500, and War 
Dept. spokesmen say large-scale produc- 
tion would reduce this figure. With a 
monthly production of 170 Ib. of tota- 
quine concentrate, the investment can 
be completely amortized within a year. 
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e Costs Compared—These figures help 
to explain why totaquine produced by 
the ave process has been referred to as 
the poor man’s quinine. On the basis 
of the most recent wholesale prices to 
the government comparable doses of 
quinine, atabrine, and totaquine cost 
.0475¢, .004¢, and .0167¢, respectively 
in this country. War Dept. officials esti- 
mate that Kaye’s portable unit could 
bring totaquine prices down to .0038¢ 
and liver: 

Since quinine is one of the alkaloids 
found in totaquine, one dose of this 
concentrate is said to be as effective as a 


comparable dose of pure quinin«. 7 
War Dept. contends that tota ) 
be substituted practically in 
quinine’s industrial uses. 

e Planting to Control Volume-— |}, 
tent to which U. S. businessm: 

avail themselves of this cor 

would depend on the amount 
chona planting carried on in 
America after the war. A pe 
installation of the Kaye process :). 
constructed in the new cinchona plan 
tion established in Costa Rica : 
War Dept. and the Foreign Econom; 
Administration. This plantation js | 
ing developed from high-grade ci 

seed smuggled out of the Philippine 
by Col. Arthur F. Fisher, forme 
economic adviser on the island, jist be 
fore the fall of Bataan. 

War Dept. experts place the poten. 

tial productive capacity of existing 
South American cinchona forests at 6()) 
tons a month. This would supply about 
300 portable extraction units, whic 
could produce 51,600 Ib. of totaquine 
a month—just about enough to take car 
of the current needs of Latin Americ 
alone. 
e Available to All?—Although the go 
ernment has patent claims on the Kaye 
process, War Dept. officials believe that 
it may be opened up to general com 
mercial production. 

Whether the new portable unit « 
produced privately or continues to kx 
supplied by the War Dept., however 
one fundamental policy has already been 
agreed upon: It shall not be allowed to 
become a tool of monopoly. 


Guar to Stay? 


€ ¢ 


Agricultural war baby that 
yields mucilage for paper-mak. 
ing may be postwar cash crop 
if General Mills promotion lasts. 


When supply of the Mediterranean 

which yields carob muciiage was 

cut off by the war in 1942, Arizona 

farmers stepped into the breach with 

a substitute and thereby ended one of 

the multiple supply worries of the paper 
maker. 

Their substitute was guar, a bean 
that has been grown in India for cen- 
turies as a food for both humans and 
cattle. 

e Brilliant Future?—The farmers had 
visions of a new cash crop when Gen- 
eral Mills of Minneapolis contracted for 
about 800 acres of guar in 1943 and 
accepted 360,000 Ib. of the stuff for 
processing. American paper makers 
— grandly of 60,000-acre crops in 
the future, hinted that guar might 
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Double-Barrelled 
SHORT-CUT 


7 Briggs and Stratton 
tells how to cut costs 
.-eimprove quality with 


pearee 


s at 600 
ly abou 


Owever, 
dy been 
wed to 


Part: Engine gear and shaft. 
Pitch diam. of gear 2”, face 


54’", One of 18 parts which are hardened by TOCCO does the entire hardening and shrink- 

y that Briggs & Stratton Corp. on one TOCCO machine. fitting operation in 15 seconds. Absence of scale 
-mak- Short-cut No.1. Formerly hardened gear blank to = and distortion makes the part perfectly accurate 
crop machinable limit (32 R.C.) and cut teeth when and uniform ... ready for assembly. 

hard . . . Now cut teeth in soft gear blank and : 
lasts [| © ‘TOCCO-harden teeth to 40-45 R.C.... Results: goes op edn ene, leans compact and 

Gear-cutting is faster because metal is soft. Gear. a + cranes 7 “egg oe Ser ee, Doo 
ranean life is increased because of greater hardness. - etapa Pi e machine chop handy to 
Tee Short-cut No. 2. Formerly press-fitted gear on _ — : 
- oe shaft as separate operation . . . Now TOCCO TOCCO Engineers wiil gladly help you develop 
hye shrink fits gear on shaft simultaneously with similar improvements in your metal working pro- 
. paper TOCCO-Hardening of gear . . . Result: Elimi- duction. “Results with TOCCO,” Bul. 14, free 

nates an operation. on request. 

\ THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY, Dept. W « Cleveland 1, Ohio 
is and 
Shed ‘ HARDENING . .. BRAZING 
| Gen- = ~~ 
ed for - ANNEALING . . . HEATING 
3 and = 
iff for P *” 
nakers 
ps m 
might 
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(NEW INDUSTRIAL 


eerie 


FACTS... -— re 
about Santa Santa Clara County Factory 


Clara County! sites are now available! 


Located at the popula- Durin the pests pense, 5 differ- 
tion center of the Pacific ent industrial areas have been pro- 
Cadtsc= ter esnteuntenl vided for manufacturers interested 
distribution. in locating factories in Santa Clara 

ope F County, i population center of 
the Pacific Coast. All of these areas 
have access to main rail lines and 
highways—and the land is excep- 
Served by main trans- tionally low priced, compared with 
continental railroads — similarly favored areas in other sec- 
where highways meet — tions of the country. 


and with access to the 
Custom Selection 


West's greatest port. 

A few of the advantages of these 
locations are listed in the adjoining 
columns. In addition, each of these 
areas offers specific advantages, de- 
Poa pendent upon the manufacturer's 
Alig rt specific needs. With an area larger 
perfect “ne strike” wer in size than the entire State of 
record. Rhode Island, industrial acreage 


se can be custom-fit to individual re- 
quirements, such as labor, access to 
raw materials, proximity to homes 


and like factors. This is decentral- 
Topping the greatest ized manufacturing at its best! 
electric power pool in the 


world; and an abun- Write for this free book! 


dance of natural gas. 
Post War Pacific Coast is 


%& mn a a 36 page book of facts 
ney Senta Clara Coun- 
nts ty. No cost. Write on your 
bert. “W business letterhead. 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
OUNT lalofrrmia 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 


From this 77-acre field of guar—India 
bean which has provided a war substi- 
tute for carob mucilage—Arizona’s 
Louis Groehler (above) got 1,272 lb. 
of seed per acre, made money by sell- 
ing it to General Mills at 8¢ a Ib. 


replace carob mucilage permanently in 
their operations. 

But this summer General Mills’ in- 
terest in the project seemed, to the 
Arizona farmers, to wane. Its field 
man and agronomist, Roy Stutsman, 
contracted hurriedly for 700 acres, then 
was drafted for military service. In the 
absence of further assurances from the 
big cereal concern, the farmers saw 
clouds gathering over their guar acreage. 
e Virtues Advertised—Some of the 
clouds were dispelled last month when 
General Mills broke into print, on the 
back cover of the Saturday Evening 
Post, with an advertisement heralding 
guar gum as a better ingredient for 
paper and as a useful raw material in 
textile, rubber, and other industries. 

This was still no guarantee of future 

contracts, but it gave the farmers the 
idea that General Mills was trying to 
give guar a an lease on life. 
e Bow in Texas—Guar was introduced 
as a fodder plant in Texas about 30 
years ago, but cattle didn’t like the 
Texas product. California and Arizona 
farmers, however, have found it a good 
cover crop. 

The Institute of Paper Chemistry 
is credited with the discovery that the 
bean contained good mucilage; develop- 
ment of it was left to General Mills. 
In Arizona, the plant grows waist high 
and yields up to 1,500 Ib. per acre of 
hard, lentil-size seed. 

e Price Dropped—Stutsman paid 8¢ 4 
Ib. in 1943, and although farmers cn- 
countered some trouble in hitting the 
right planting and harvesting dates, 
and also in threshing, they made 
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on Loose Nut Trouble 


creage. 
f the 
when 
m the 
ening 
alding 
it for 
ial in 
es. 
utr THE NUT THAT HOLDS ITS GRIP 
's_ the 
ng to The Elastic Stop Nut uses its head. bolt is screwed into this collar, the equipment. An ESNA application 
‘ And, by so doing, solves one of those threads must force their way in (by _ engineer will be glad to help you work 
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how tough the operating conditions, 
yet it can always be easily removed 
because it never freezes or rusts in 
place. 

The head of an Elastic Self-Locking 
Stop Nut is fitted with a red elastic 
compression collar, made of tough, 
strong, durable material. As the 


the bolt is withdrawn. This feature 
holds the secret of the over-and- 
over-again utility of Elastic Stop Nuts. 


The Elastic Stop Nut, with its “head- 
lock” on trouble, is the answer to any 
fastening difficulties you may be 
experiencing with your mechanical 


ESNA 


TRADE MARK 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Union, New Jersey and Lincoln, Nebraska Sales Office: 1060 Broad Street, Newark 2, New Jersey 


money. And even this year, when Stuts- 
man cut the price to 64¢, they were 
ready to plant all the acreage eral 
Mills would contract. 

Guar seed leaves a protein-high resi- 
due after the mucilage has been ex- 
tracted, and this residue goes into stock 
feed. There are reports in Arizona 
that General Mills cos developed an 
improved extraction process, grinding 
the beans fine and floating off the 
mucilage. 


Guides for G.l’s 


Manuals for servicemen 
planning own businesses after 
the war point out the pitfalls as 
well as the bright side. 


If the million and a half G. I.’s who 
are reportedly planning to set up their 
own business after the war make a botch 
of their grocery stores, shoe repair shops, 
or gasoline stations, it won't be the 
fault of the many public and private 
agencies that are trying to give them a 
good steer. 

e 19 Manuals Prepared—Topping the 
list is the U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 


Early last year its experts n work 
on :! seulaiat 19 wale foe tne War 
Dept., on how to run 19 different 
varieties of small businesses. Distribu- 
tion of these books to servicemen is in 
connection with Army educational pro- 
grams, through the Armed Forces Insti- 
tute, Madison, Wis. However, as fast as 
Army needs are satisfied, type and half 
tones are being turned back to the t. 
of Commerce, which is adapting the 
manuals for civilian distribution. 
Unfortunately that process is none 
too speedy; differences of opinion with- 
in the War Dept. over textual content is 
delaying publication of some titles. 
However, the serviceman who is dis- 
charged before the manual covering his 
chosen field is released can purchase the 
paper-bound, 90-110-page civilian ver- 
sions from the Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., or from field offices 
of the t. of Commerce, for 35¢ to 
50¢ each. 
e Many Fields Covered—The first of the 
civilian books, “Establishing and Oper- 
ating a Metal Working Shop,” is already 
on sale; the second, covering the shoe 
repair business, is about to be released. 
Other titles will cover operation of 
a small sawmill, apparel store, auto re- 
pair shop, bakery, Seeaty shop, building 
contracting business, dry cleaning estab- 


lishment, electrical appliance an. radio 
shop, grocery store, hardware stor 
ice station, heating and plumbin; 
ness, laundry, painting and dec 
contracting, real estate and in 
brokerage, restaurant, and varic! 
general merchandise store. 

e Pitfalls Marked—Quantity pu: 
of the books are subject to 25 
count. Undoubtedly thousands ot 
will be distributed by banks, trad 
ciations, and other nongoveri ment 
agencies. Apparently there is nothing 
to prevent an enterprising manufacturer 
supplying the fields that are covered 
in the manuals from distributin: the 
books as a goodwill gift to potential 
customers. 

Veteran guidance booklets issucd by 
business firms and associations are ‘ore 
likely to contain general information on 
the pitfalls and profits of small busi- 
nesses than technical details on specific 
trades. Some examples are “Facts Vet- 
erans Should Know Before Starting a 
Business,” published by National Better 
Business Bureau, Inc.; “Do You Want 
to Be a Retailer?” by the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce; “How to Have 
a Business,” by Bank of America; 
“What It Takes to Be a Retailer,” 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 

nited States; and “Opportunities in 
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“Hair has been successfully 
on the heads of men bald for 15, 20, 
and 25 years. . . . Or so says the Ameri- 
can Patents Service New Products 
Bulletin. . . . We do not like to appear 
skeptical, but we would have to see it 
to believe it.” 


e Seeing Is Believing—Last week, in 
the July, 1945, issue of the same peri- 
odical, the same house published an 
extraordinary follow-up on the origi- 
nal item: 


“And so it happened that with our 
tongue in cheek we _ inadvertently 
picked up a ay 8 But we must re- 
port it straight that there actually is 
a product that restores hair. It is 
simple to use (just rub it into the scalp 
for a few- minutes every day); it is 
cheap ($2.50 for a.six weeks’ supply); 
and, best of all, soon after this, issue 
reaches the desk of our balding read- 
ers, McLaran’s ‘3 out of 5° will be on 
sale in drug stores throughout the 
country. [Ed. Note: We are sorry in- 
deed to say that we have no vested 


> 


A Hair-Raising Story Comes Out of Wall Street 


In December, 1944, the New York 
Stock Exchange house of Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co. published an 
unusual item in its monthly cus- 
tomer letter, Notes & Comments: 


interest in this wonder-product. .. . 
We simply tell the story as a follow- 
of our earlier paragraph, and to instil 
with new hope those who might want 
to make one more try at restoring their 
hair.}” 

What happened during the seven 

months between the two issues is 
that Slav J. Youcheff, publisher of 
American Patents Service Bulletin 
and principal owner of McLaran 
Products Co., 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York, demanded a retraction notice, 
and was turned down. 
e Hair for Notice—Youcheff then 
countered with an offer of enough 
3 out of 5 for a test on several bald- 
ing gentlemen of Wiesenberger’s 
own choosing—on the condition that 
a notice would be forthcoming in the 
event of hair growth. That the 
hirsute rebirth must have been long 
and flourishing is indicated by last 
week’s enthusiastic retraction. 

As a matter of fact Youcheff 
wishes that Wiesenberger had been 
just a little more restrained. He is 
afraid he is going to be overwhelmed 
by the resultant deluge of inquiries. 
What's more he is not ready for drug 


store distribution, in fact has not 
made up his mind whether to handle 
his own manufacture and sales or to 
make some sort of royalty deal with 
one of the big pharmaceutical houses. 
e Even on a Star—Youcheff first be- 
came acquainted with McLaran’s 3 
out of 5 (which bears his wife’s 
maiden name and carries a cautious 
implication that the oily formula will 
not always promote hair) when he 
was hustling up salable patents in 
1943 for mention in his bulletin. 
Since he is troubled by no more bald- 
ness than a fairly high forehead, he 
tried the grower on his more highly 
browed friend, then decided to te 
it outright. 

If manufacture and distribution 
were his only problems, Youcheff 
would be happy. He has run full 
tilt into a clause in many radio and 
movie contracts forbidding the use 
of stars’ names in testimonials, while 
the hair on the dome of one of the 
brightest, and formerly baldest, stars 
of screen and ether is showing signs 
of emerging from an intermediate 
fuzz stage into a full and crowning 
glory. 
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“| | MeTransportation + In Industry In the Air 
“| PRESSTITE SEALING ComPounDS 
-|/) PROVIDE BETTER SEALING 
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<1| | For a Wide Variety of Uses 
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turer a 
ered d 
= ; Wize, known for their use in many fields, Presstite 
7 Sealing Compounds are finding many applications in 
d by ¢ railroad car construction. For examples, in the Army’s 
nore . newest type hospital cars built at the St. Charles, 
pee Missouri, plant of American Car & Foundry Com- 
ecific pany, Presstite No. 500 Adhesive Felt Tape is used 
Vet- 
ing a 
setter 
W ant 
igeles 
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erica; 
iiler,” 
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Cs m 
ACF-Built Hospital Car for 
‘ Army Transportation Corps. as an insulation against frost and as an anti-squeak 
and sound deadener. Presstite Permagum tightly 
; seals and seats such equipment as toilet bowls, and 
. Presstite Enamelite bonds and seals the insulation 
of the refrigeration and cooling systems. 
; Other Presstite sealers and adhesives that assure 
better sealing, more economical car construction and 
maintenance, include: No. 23212 Extruded Glass 
Sealer, No. 2390 Asphalt Rustproofing Mastic, Nos. 
. * . | q “4 504 and 505 Impregnated Adhesive Felt Packing 
i . a and Presstico Spot Weld Sealer. 
| ; To. all industry, Presstite offers superior sealing 
compounds that have met the stringent testing of 
wartime applications, as well as a long record of 
industrial uses for over a quarter century. 
al faoe tas fon wd Whatever your particular problems in the field of 
anti-squeak and sound deadener sealers or adhesives, we welcome the opportunity of 
working with you and your engineers. Just send 
Presstite your specific requirements — today. 
PRESSTITE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
3936 Chouteau Avenue e St. Louis 10, Missouri 
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, “§LUD 
Filter is More than a : 
wai It’s a “SLUDGE PREVENTER! 


In a DeLuxe, the asphaltenes and other 
elements are removed before they can 
combine to form sludge, varnish, 
resins, etc. 


Oll TRAVELS ENTIRE DEPTH 
OF CARTRIDGE IN DELUXE! 


That’s important, for when there's 
sludge in an oil filter, there’s sure to be 
sludge in the engine, too! 


The important thing is to get at the 
sludge, etc. before it can be born. Then 
and only then can engine troubles due 
to these causes be completely prevented! 


LONGER OJL TRAVEL, an important es- 
sential to Oil Cleansing. In Deluxe the oil 
goes the long way from bottom fo top, in- 
stead of the short travel route from side to 
center or center to side! 


That is what DeLuxe does... and 
that is the reason why it is the choice 
of those who compare filter performance 
on the basis of lowest per mile oil and 


DELUXE CARTRIDGE ‘ 
maintenance costs. 


has a built-in spring 


and cone, an exclusive 


Of interest to car owner, fleet operator, 
industrial executive and engine manufacturer 
is the complete story of DELUXE, the truly 
different oil filter. WRITE FOR FREE BOOK- 
LET TODAY. DELUXE PRODUCTS CORP., 
1425 Lake Street, La Porte, Indiana. 


— DELUXEG2#2.. 


A 


feature essential to 


Deluxe oil cleansing. 


se manufacturers of Cast Iron Pistons of special lightweight design; standard equipment with over forty manufacturers. 


Retail Trade for Service Men,” }) p,, 
& Bradstreet, Inc. 7 
¢ Straight From the Shoulder- | },. 
books, and others like them, se. f;. 
of all to hammer home the fact-; 
universally understood—that a G 

is not a $2,000 bonus, but must 
paid in full. 

They emphasize that, norma 
many businesses discontinue eac 
as start up, and analyze common 
of failure. They point out that ab 
wartime conditions may create n 
ing guides to peacetime opportu iitic 
and caution the veteran against con 
mon devices of swindlers. 

Other manuals implore the veter:ii) no 
to rush into anything, since he hay ty 
years to make up his mind and acquix 
experience by working for somcbod 
else in the same field. They prod hin 
into analyzing his personal, tech 
and financial qualifications for opcrat 
ing his own business, and flatly tell hin 
he cannot succeed without adequat 
capital, a waiting market, and nai 
agerial know-how. But they also cau 
tiously point out that many people find 
running their own business more satis 
fying than any other way of earning a 
living. 


FREE FARE ORDER DENIED 


It may be legal for a municipal 
owned street railway system to giv¢ 
free transportation to servicemen an 
women, as the city of Cleveland ha; 
been doing for a number of years, but 
the courts and utility commissions hav¢ 
no power to order a privately owncd 
utility to confer the same privilege, ac. 
cording to a decision handed down last 
week in a state superior court in Penn 
sylvania. 

The question arose when the city of 
Pittsburgh petitioned the state Public 
Utility Commission for an order requir 
ing the Pittsburgh Railways Co. (a sub- 
callers of Standard Gas & Electric Co 
to transport service personnel free of 
charge. ‘The commission turned the re 

uest down, and the city appealed to 
the court. 

The court’s decision said, in part 
“Notwithstanding . . . a strong desir 
to extend all considerations and courte 
sies possible to servicemen, commissions 
and courts . . . are not justified in in 
dulging their generous impulses by 
ordering either corporations or indi 
viduals to permit free use of their 
property by those whom the court or 
commission would like to favor.” 

In dismissing the original petition. 
the Republican-appointed commission 
said more boldly that the Democratic 
city administration’s free fares plan was 
a “new low in political ethics,” made 
“for political purposes only.” 
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Too Many Peas? 

Canners, fearful of the 
postwar crop prospect, seek an 
organization to replace the one 
that drew antitrust fire. 


When the Canned Pea Marketing 
Institute, Inc., went down for the count 
in the U.S. District Court in Chicago 
recently, it left a big gap in industry 
leaders’ plans for meeting inevitable 

stwar problems. 

The court action closed a case which 
Thurman Arnold, erstwhile trust-bust- 
ing assistant attorney general, exploded 
in 1941, charging that the institute 
and its members had combined illegally 
to reduce pea production, and thus raise 
rices, by cutting pea acreage from 400,- 
000 to 325,000—after the price reces- 
sion of 1938. 

e Farmers Complained—Back of the 
charges were complaints from farmers 
who asserted that they were forced to 
cut acreage by canners who controlled 
planting in Wisconsin (center of the 
pea-canning industry), Washington, 
Oregon, and other states. Some can- 
ners thought they saw the hand of Ed- 
ward A. O’Neal, head of the U.S. 
Farm Bureau Federation, behind the 
complaints. 

The case lay more or less dormant 
for four years. By the time the Chicago 
antitrust section of the Justice Dept. 
pressed for a hearing last spring, the 
institute asserted that it had ceased to 
function. 
¢ Nolo Contendere—The member cor- 
porations, however, rather than spend 
time and money on protracted court 
hearings, agreed to file pleas of nolo con- 
tendere, and Judge John P. Barnes 
assessed fines aggregating $42,500. The 
institute and the management engineer- 
ing firm of Stevenson, Jordan & Har- 
rison (credited with making the insti- 
tute go) were fined $5,000 each, and 
penalties ranging downward to $1,000 
were levied against the 15 member 
canners. 

But Norman Sorensen, Milwaukee 
(Wis.) packer, and other industry lead- 
ers still maintain that the institute did 
no wrong; that the canners did for 
themselves no more than the federal 
government advocated in the early 30’s 
in eg baby pigs and plowing under 
crops. They point out that there were 
no federal objections when the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., early in 1939, 
allowed the institute a $7,500,000 credit 
for use in backing member companies 
threatened by declining pea prices. 

* For Readjustment—These leaders are 
now making tentative plans for re- 
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No delay — no time wasted — you get instant attention 
from every employee when you use BELL Voice-Paging 
equipment. In addition to the advantages of vocal 
paging, speedier plant-wide delivery of news, instruc- 
tions and special messages — interspersed with produc- 
tion-speeding musical recordings, if desired — are pos- 
ae : sible with BELL systems. 
Personalized contact re- 
sults in improved em- 
ployee relations and bet- 
ter all around efficiency. 
Modern, carefully engin- 
eered BELL units com- 
bine into a compact 
streamlined system to fit 
your exact need. Units 
may be rearranged or 
matching units added 
should your needs 
change or grow. 


BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 


3, Ohio 


1187 Essex 
Export Office 


Ave. 


4900 


Columbus 
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Theory and practice 
of sampling statistics 


HIS book gives a sound presentation of advanced material on the 

theory of statistical inference and its practical applications in many 
fields. Fully discusses the theory of frequency curves and methods of 
fitting, theory of sampling from discrete populations and continuous 
normal populations, and variations in groups of means and other forms 
of analysis of variance. Thoroughly covers the theory, probability and 
working techniques of random sampling, including non-normal 


populations. 
Just Published! 


SAMPLING STATISTICS 
AND APPLICATIONS 


Volume !|—Fundamentals of the Theory of Statistics 


By JAMES G. SMITH 
and ACHESON J. DUNCAN 
Department of Economics and Social Institutions, Princeton University 
696 pages, 5% x 8%, 113 illustrations, $4.00 


Th book uses an interesting philosophical-historical approach to 
focus atention on the graphic, real-life character of statistics. This 
presentation gives clear, short, practical methods, with theory discussed 
throughout with direct reference to practical illustrations from current 
problems, 

Special attention is given to the problem of sampling from non- 
normal populations, with emphasis on the Jogic and meaning of sampling 
theory. Numerical methods are used to explain the derivation of the 
sampling distribution of means, variances, and Fisher's t, and through- 
out the book the theory of probability is carefully integrated with the 
theory of sampling. In all subjects, recent advances ve evalu- 
ated to bring the book thoroughly up-to-date. 


Send this McGRAW-HILL Coupon 


PRACTICAL SAMPLING 
TECHNIQUES FOR 

—drawing unbiased random 
samples 

—limiting the risk of false 
interen: 

—sampling distribution of 
variance, standard devia- 
tion, ete. 

—sampling distribution of 
the mean used to test a 


h 
—Determining confidence 
limits 


—testing for correlations or 
association by analysis of 


variance 
—tshowing the effect of non- 
norm 


ines and planes 
of regression 


McGraw-Hill Book Ce., Inc., 330 West 42n 
Send me Smith and Duncan 


on approval. In 10 days I will send $4.00, plus few cents postage, or return 
) 


Position 
(Books sent on approval in United States only.) 


d Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
‘s SAMPLING STATISTICS AND APPLICATIONS for 10 days’ examination 


postpaid. (Postage paid 


ELELTIRAIL TRUCK 
CUTS LOADING TIME 


Unit-Load Method 
Simplifies Handling Problems 


@ To continue to pick up and lay down 
materials repeatedly by hand is sheer 
extravagance. Few products can carry 
the cost of such wastefulness. War in- 
dustries have learned much and for- 
ward-looking management entertains 
no doubts as to what electric industrial 
trucks have done and can do for them 
in the peace. 

Take the case of a plant which ships 
malleable-iron castings. The job of 
loading a freight car formerly took an 
average of 112 man-hours when cast- 
ings were handled individually. 

The plant has simplified its handling 
problems by using an electric fork 
truck and by adopting the unit-load 
method. As a result, a freight car can 
now be loaded in only 12 man-hours. 
To save 100 out of 112 man-hours is 
really something. 

This eliminates needless delay in 
loading freight cars—especially impor- 


from 112 te 12 man-hours 


tant now during these 
days of a very acute 
rolling-stock short- 
age. This mechanized 
method also cuts the 
plant’s handling costs substantially. 

When you plan for post-war, in- 
vestigate how you can profit by using 
electric trucks. You will find that they 
save time and money . . . simplify 
problems of shipping, receiving and 
warehousing . . . make handling jobs 
safer and easier for workers. 

To keep abreast of latest develop- 
ments: 


FoR MANAGEMENT: “Unit Loads” 
Bulletin explaining a coordinating 
materials handling system that in- 
volves practically every industry. 


For TRANSPORTATION SUPERVISOR: 
‘*Material Handling’? Handbook 
containing vital information neces- 
sary to the conduct of efficient inter- 
department operations. 

For PosTWAR PLANNERS: Request 


sample copy of Truck Cost-keeping 
Forms. 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 
208 South La Salle Street « Chicago 4, Illinois 


MANUFACTURERS OF TRUCKS: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT 


EASTON, ELWELL-PARKER 


BATTERIES: 
CHARGING EQUIPMENT 


CARLILE & DOUGHTY 


LEWIS-SHEPARD, MERCURY, YALE 
EDISON, EXIDE, PHILCO 
ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, HERTNER 


sumption of at least some of th 
ties of the institute to help sol. » 
war readjustment problems whic’. ¢ 
foresee. The 1945 pea pack is e\ <ct 
to reach 32,000,000 or 33,000.01 
short of 1942’s record 36,000.01 

but still sizable. But 14,380,0( 
of this will be set aside for purc] 
the: armed forces and other 

agencies, leaving only about 18, 
cases for civilians. 

The largest peacetime consu 

in history was only 26,000,00( 
The industry fears that grower; 
be willing to cut postwar proc 
back to that level, and that a pack of 
more than 30,000,000 cases after the 
government’s purchasing prop 
moved would be ruinous to th« 
structure. 
e Will Be Wary—But the canners play 
to be very careful about any postwar 
group they set up. They will step ginger. 
ly around anything that might look like 
crop restriction or price pegging. 

The institute itself will probably be 
dissolved as soon as members can get 
around to details. But a refurbished co- 
operative organization under a new 
name is in the cards if industry leaders 
have their way. At the very least, it will 
be able to carry on the market promo- 
tion and advertising activities of the old 
institute. 


KENNEDY BUYS MART 


Marshall Field & Co. last week sold 
its 3,000,000-sq. ft. Merchandise Mart 
to Joseph P. Kennedy of Boston, former 
U.S. Ambassador to Great Britain. He 
was unofficially reported to have paid 
$26,000,000 for what was, in pre-Pen- 
tagon times, the world’s largest building 

Kennedy asserts that the Mart 
will continue to be operated as a whole- 
sale marketing center. Ever since word 
leaked out about the deal,’ there has 
been recurrent speculation that Ken- 
nedy, whose Washington wires are 
strong, might be planning a quick-tum 
sale of the Mart to the government 
which would use it for a federal office 
building. It already houses several 
regional offices and “decentralized” 
Washington government agencies. 

Field’s president, Hughston M. Mc- 
Bain, said he sold to get out of real 
estate management and increase execu- 
tive attention to merchandising. Finan- 
cial analysts point out that the com- 
pany’s balance sheet has not been top- 
heavy with either fixed or current assets. 
Outstanding funded debt of Marshall 
Field & Co. includes $10,500,000 first 
mortgage serials 3s which have a direct 
lien on the Mart and $10,800,000 first 
mortgage 3.6s, both issues held by 
Metropolitan Life and both redeemable 
at 104. It is a good bet that in conse- 
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ace of selling the Mart, Field’s will 
iq be tid of both these major bond 


gations. 
\ishall Field & Co. put about 
9,000,000 into the Mart to house its 
sojesale division, which was wiped out 
en J. O. McKinsey rejiggered the en- 
. business in the mid-thirties. To 
customers to the wholesale house, 
» Mart was planned as a marketing 
ter in which manufacturers and mid- 
stem wholesalers of apparel and home 
mishings could lease floor space. 
For years after it was completed in 
30, the Mart was Chicago's No. 1 
| estate white elephant. Now it is 
ily occupied and has a waiting list 
+ 300,000 sq. ft. Today much space 
the Mart’s first two floors is occu- 
ed by retail establishments that sell 
thing, food, and services to the 25,- 
\) people who work in the building. 


Postwar Train 


To promote its output of 
diesel-electric locomotives, G.M. 
offers railroads radically new 
designs to lure travelers. 


After several months of private show- 
ings to railroads officials, car builders, 
and a few leaders of the rail labor 
brotherhoods, General Motors’ Elec- 
tro-Motive Division this week disclosed 
a new move to safeguard its volume 
production of diesel-electric locomo- 
tives. 

e To Benefit Indirectly—Unveiled was 
a set of designs for a postwar train 
that E.-M. has named the Astra-Liner. 
These differ in many details, if not in 
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principle, from anything now rolling 
on American rails. Electro-Motive ofh- 
cials hope that with improvements 
such as these the railroads can increase 
their passenger traffic. 

E.-M. has no intention of building 
cars except for exhibit. The full-size 
Astra-Liner train will be built on con- 
tract by carbuilding companies at G.M. 
expense as soon as government regula- 
tions permit. The train will then make 
a grand tour for exhibition. 

General Motors promises to license 

any legitimate car builder royalty-free 
to use its designs. It hopes to get its 
share of the locomotive business that 
results. 
e Designers Turned Loose—Underlying 
premise of E.-M.’s incursion into car- 
designing is that the bloom of novelty 
has worn off the streamliners developed 
in the 1930's, that something radical 
enough to have shock value is needed 
to dramatize the railroads and create a 
new rail travel market. 

The General Motors styling section 
was turned loose on the problem. ‘Ihe 
section already had styled 250 G. M. 
products, including practically 
other type of modern vehicle. 

Within a few months F..-M. got more 
than 1,500 sketches, nearly all uncon 
ventional. After screening by engineers 
and car builders for clashes with Inter- 


Cvcry 


Put on regular runs this week to test 
the reaction, Burlington’s Silver Dome 
chair car (left) incorporates the most 
sensational feature of General Motor’s 
postwar train designs—an upper level 
observation section. The 24-seat “blis- 
ter,’ which boosts seating capacity 
from 52 to 58, is built into a prewar 
car; other innovations like the cocktail 
lounges on three levels must await 
peacetime, as must G. M.’s ideas for a 
master suite (below) and a diner with 
a rounded roof of Thero-pane glass. 


FRAGILE 
PRODUCTS 
with 


This new bonded fibre material is 
pre-tailored to order to receive any 
size or shape article and fit into any 
case or container. Regardless of dis- 
tance, climatic changes or rough 
handling, it retains its resilience with- 
out absorbing moisture, bunching, 
packing or shifting. 

Can be used over and over again 
for safe delivery and return of deli- 
cate instruments, parts and other 
fragile products. Please give us full 
data on article size, shape and weight 
and container type and size when 
writing for information. Sponge 


Rubber Products Company. 
Trade Mark 
125 Derby Place, Shelton, Conn. 
Plants in Derby and Shelton, Conn. 


Sales Offices: 
New York — Chicago — Washington — Detroit 


state Commerce Commission _regula- 
tions and other practical poiuts, several 
hundred solid ideas survived. From 
these, E.-M. had a scale-model three- 
car train built, each car 10 ft. long and 
complete in every detail. This model 
was shown off-the-record to rail officials 
in a Chicago suburb. First tangible re- 
sult of this design activity is that the 
Burlington rebuilt a car to include the 
most novel feature of E.-M.’s model 
train. 

e Car-Roof Blister—This prize package 
of the model train features an upper- 
level seating section, named the Astra- 
Dome. It, projects above the conven- 
tional ca®roof-level to provide 360-deg. 
horizontal and 180-deg. vertical visi- 
bility. It is a variant on airplane glass- 
and-plastic blisters, is reached by a 
stair. 

E.-M. suggests that each sleeping-car 
passenger should’ be entitled to a re- 
served seat in the dome, in addition to 
his accommodations in the body of the 
car. By dropping the car floor, the de- 
signer kept all previous revenue space. 
° Under the Stars—The lounge-observa- 
tion car and the diner in E.-M.’s model 
train are radically different from pres- 
ent cars. They include two-level cock- 
tail lounges, glass roof-panels above 
tables, dance space, and similar dream- 
stuff. But guess of traffic men is that 
this glamor will bring to the ticket win- 
dows people who before the war traveled 
little oj who are susceptible to the 
appeal of straight novelty. 

eteran travelers, however, may find 
in the sleeper car (and in drawings of a 
coach which were not expanded into a 


model) many ideas that look at 9 
new and useful. These include dog 
of designs that range from May 


changes to out-and-out gadgct,. 


e Three-Berth Bedrooms—Some of 4 

designs are: 
A lavatory that becomes a drei 

table when the top is dropped. 

A bedroom with three berths, to o 
of which Junior can be relegated {, 
slumber in the peaceful dark while } 
elders sit up in well-lighted comfort. 

Drawers of. two-suitcase capacity th 
fold out of the bedroom lounge-seat 

A folding screen that can be pulle’ 
out of the wall column of a bedrooy 
to surround the toilet fixture when ; 
use. 

Closets long enough for a fom 
dress. 

Upholstered chairs that fold unde 
beds at night. 

Individual niches at bed heads {); 
drinking water and _ toiletries. 

Card tables that unfold from th 
bottom of folding beds. 

A coach dressing room for wéme 
with special conveniences for those wit 
babies—a refrigerator for keeping bottle 
fresh, an electric bottle warmer, ; 
table for diaper changing, and eve 
a high chair to keep a baby safely in 
place while his mother freshens up. 

Chair-car seats that give leg suppor 
beneath the sleeping passenger’s knee 
and provide footrests that are not part 
of the seat ahead. (Most prolific source 
of midnight quarrels on coach train; 
is the passenger awakened or kept from 
sleeping by the tapping or prodding 
foot of the passenger just behind.) 


By day a living room, a compartment on General Motors’ projected postwat 
train conjures up an extra bed which drops from a recess in the wall, rests on 


folding lounge chairs. And toilet facilities in each compartment would be 
hidden by circular sliding screens large enough to assure complete.privacy. 
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powers the majority of our fighting 

from battle ships to tugs, is 

of the Victory ships, Liberty 

tankers that speed men and 

are likewise equipped with steam gen- 

oneered and built by B&W. Much B&W 

the construction of combat and supply ships. 

and other B&W products are used in 
American shjpyards. 


everywhere 


ON LAND Sic or Sc. 


fighting equipment for our armies, vital parts are made from B&W 
Seamless and Welded Tubing. Thousands of miles of “invasion” pipe 


line—carrying fuels to the front—ere B&W tubing. Power trains that 
provide emergency electric power for military and essential civilian 


needs in liberated areas include B&W steam generating equipment. 


Boilers, refractories and other B&W products help to speed produc- 


tion of equipment and supplies for allied land forces. 


— 


its Signe 
“ee oe OOH 


= 
€ Al Engines, landing gears, fuselages, 


aircraft cannon and 
other equipment on hombers and fighters of our powerful air force 
are made from B&W Seamless and Welded tubing. Pressure vessels 


tubing, are all helping to produce aviation fuel, chemicals, syn- 
3 rubber, plastics and all other “ingredients of victory” re- 


A Ny \ Ne . \ 
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SN 


AT ~ OME In steel mills, chemical plants, refineries, 
ordnance plants, aircraft factories, ship- 
yards—wherever American industries are busy producing weapons 
of war—steam generated by B&W boilers in industrial power plants 
and centre! stations is providing the power for production. Here 
too all other B&W products are backing the attack. 
- ard 


Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for Marine 
Service . .. Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Superheaters . . . Econo- 
mizers . . . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized-Coal Equipment . . - 
Chain-Grate, Stokers . . . Oil, Gas and Maultifuel Burners 
e+. Seamless and Welded Tubes and Pipe . . . Refractories ..- 
Process Equipment. 
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BABCOCK a WILCOX 


THE BA 


Inside an engine, it’s Pedrick know-how that counts 


Tue KNACK of making rings that meet the exacting performance- 
requirements inside an engine . . . and meet them in a way that 
assures more power with fewer overhauls . . . is a Pedrick accom- 


plishment that will save you time and money. 


Through years of experience and outstanding development work, 
Pedrick has been able to set up exclusive methods of manufactur- 
ing rings that allow virtually no variation whatever in thickness, 
width, tension, or other vital performance characteristics. There 
is no tendency to warp or distort in service, or to gain or lose 


in ténsion. 


Let’s face the facts. It will be some time before new equipment 
is available. Pedrick rings in Engineered Sets will help keep even 
badly worn car, truck, bus, and tractor engines going. Pedrick 
rings in Diesels, compressors, and hydraulic equipment, increase 
efficiency and reduce operating costs. WILKENING MANUFACTURING 
Co., Philadelphia 42, Pa. In Canada: Wilkening Manufacturing Co, 
(Canada), Ltd., Toronto. 


precisioneered PISTON RINGS 


* * Mere Bends Teday Mean Better Living Tomorrow * * 


Maumee Termin 


Jointly owned coal ay 
iron ore transfer facilities ,, 
planned at Toledo by the 8.4 
and the New York Central. 


PR 


F 

If the Interstate Commerce Comp 
sion and the War Production Bo, devel 
give their approval, the Baltimore proble 
Ohio R. R. and the New York Cen} : 
will build a $15,000,000 coal and ;,,.q 2% "™ 
ore terminal at Toledo. 
¢ Traffic Jam Avoided—The two fm Aw 
roads now operate separate coal ap _ 
iron ore terminals at Toledo, but th the ses 
are located three and five miles ft, Oe 
Lake Erie and are reached by ore , yor 
sels via the winding course of { nai 
Maumee River. Five drawbridges oy; pease 
the river also impede traffic. —_ 

The jointly owned terminal, whi rs 
will be operated by a new, separate ¢ the 0 
poration, will be built on Maumce B; oe 
near the point where the Maumce Ri; be oe 
flows into Lake Eric. The site adjoi Feld! 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway’s ¢ roti 
and ore terminal. The facilitics y white, 
add 10,000,000 tons a year capacifm *™-. 
for the transfer of coal from the Toled Ong 
port which already claims to be th pes F 
world’s biggest coal port (25,000,0 he Fo 
tons a year at the present time). . 1d’s 
¢ Part of Port Plan—Planned to if | ear 
into Toledo’s postwar port improv pearly. 
ments, the terminal will have thre “Hi 
electrically operated coal dumpin of age 
machines, so constructed that coal caf gig oY 
be transferred by the carload dircctifl comm: 
into the holds of freighters. ‘Two ir branch 
ore unloaders also will be installed will b 

U. S. Army Engincers will h search 
another hearing on Aug. 7 on To:cdo J ye ex] 
proposal for U. S. development of #% yith o 
mooring and turning basin for lad ong y 
vessels near the mouth of the Maume raphy 
In the past the Engineers have dif indust 
approved the project. The mooring och ¢ 
basin would permit the wintering of I 9 fy | 
number of lake freighters at Toledo. other 
where, after undergoing repairs, the for ex: 
could be loaded with coal and madi hor re: 
ready for the dash north with th for ey 
spring opening of navigation. going 
@ Deal for Drydocks—Because of thi tions. 
increased number of lake freighter flying 
which would winter and be repaire pictur 
at Toledo if the mooring basin wa Her 
constructed, it is not surprising tha Thom 
the American Ship Building Co. of has ac 
Cleveland is negotiating for the Toled: Hig 
Ship Building Co.’s two drydock.@ }.000 
three building berths, and other assets engin 
Ship repair work, some shipbuildes i in de 
say, is about all the Great Lakes ship firing 
building industry can look forward t)%% ¢ Inse 
for several years after the wat. color 
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Photo Engineering 


High-speed camera work 
developed in solving military 
problems promises to become 
an important postwar industry. 


A war-born industry holding bright 
cetime opportunities has received 
the imposing name of photographic 
engineering. 

Briefly, photographic engineering is 
the extended use of cameras of higher 
power and higher speed, especially the 
latter. Speeding up cameras has the 
effect of slowing down time so that 
the object under observation can be in- 
vestigated more thoroughly than ever 
before. The possibilities extend to 
nearly every engineering and medical 
field—through the use of black and 
white, color, motion picture, and 
X-ray. 
¢ Originated in Chicago—This new in- 
dustry is the “baby” of the Air Tech- 
nical Service Command of the Army 
Air Forces. It originated in the com- 
mand’s laboratory in Chicago less than 
a year ago and now is being used by 
neatly every branch of the services. 

“High-speed photography has come 
of age and gone to work in earnest,” 
said Maj. Perry Thomas, chief of the 
command’s photographic engineering 
branch. “It is functional. Hereafter it 
will be an essential part of every re- 
search organization. Within six months 
we expect to attain high-speed ratings 
with color film approaching that of black 
and white. High-speed color photog- 
raphy will be vital to the heat-treating 
industry, the study of chemistry, and 
such things as metal corrosion.” 
¢In Other Fields—Of exploration in 
other fields, the major said, “We plan, 
for example, to make studies of muscu- 
lar reactions and reflex effects ‘too fast 
for existing photography, and we are 
going to make studies of cardiac mo- 
tions and lung action under simulated 
flying conditions by using X-ray motion 
pictures.” 

Here are some of the things which 
Thomas says high-speed photography 
has achieved so far: ; 

High-speed movies, taken in one 
1,000th to 10,000th of a second, saved 
engineers six months of trial-and-error 
in determining why a machine gun 
firing pin 1/2000th of a second. 
* Insecticide Tested—In a different field, 
color photography aided in finding a 
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suitable solvent for the Army’s famed 
insecticide, DDT. It was necessary to 
learn whether or not the solution was 
harmful to human beings. Therefore, 
various solvents were applied to the 
back of a human guinea pig. Photo en- 
gineers recorded the result. The high- 
speed pictures disclosed the red, angry 
wounds caused by some of the solvents 
and the harmlessness of others. 
High-speed color photography like- 
wise helped solve the riddle of what 
substances in hydraulic fluids were ig- 
nited when a fuel line was hit by incen- 
diary bullets. Here black and white 
pictures would have been meaningless, 
for it was the color of the flames which 
told chemists what substances 
burning. 
e Measuring Tire Wear—Some time 
ago, it was believed that if the wheels 
of the B-29 could be set in motion 
before striking the ground, the wear on 
the tires would be reduced materially. 


were 


Groggy from high centrifugal force, a 
soldier who volunteered for the test 
(below) poses for his portrait—one ot 
many made by high-speed color pho- 
tography to aid in the development 
of special flying suits. “Studio” 
equipment (right) includes a giant 
whirligig which creates centrifugal 
force identical with that experienced 
during looping in a fast plane, and a 
rebuilt aerial camera with a “speed 
light” capable of taking exposures at 
1/30,000th of a second. 


High-speed photography showed this 
to be correct. 

And most people have heard how it 
now is possible to look into the private 
life of a bullet as it hurtles throug! 
armor plate or to investigate ait cur 
rents flowing over a plane in flight 
High-speed photography gave the an- 
swer to both. 

To cope with speeds up to three times 

that of sound, Army Air Force photo 
engineers use electrically powered cam- 
eras equipped with electrical and elec 
tronic devices. Many variations of equip- 
ment are employed. 
e From Here and There—Capt. W. B 
Shields, an aerial photographer, points 
out, “We take a magazine from one old 
camera, a bellows from another, a lens 
from somewhere else, a few parts from 
here and there, and we have a gadget 
that fills the bill and costs very little.” 
It was Capt. Shields who devised a robot 
camera with a 10-in. lens and tele 
scopic sight to obtain close-ups of a 
parachute jump. 

From such facts, it would appeai 
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because... 


TO MULTIPLY, I merely enter the 
amounts, read the answer... and 
clear. My Marchant multiplies 
while I'nfentering the multiplier- 
factor —not afterwards ...Whata 

_ time saver! 
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. VS. “We've compared all | 


the latest models of 
calculators—and we've 
selected Marchant. 
Actual tests — not 
claims—have proved 
to our satisfaction 
that. Marchant 
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SULENT SPEEDO ELECTRIC 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


that photographic engincering is a field 
requiring extensive and _ specialized 
knowledge of photography, photoelec- 
tronics, and many other subjects. Yet 
some of the experiences in the labora- 
tory of the Air Technical Service Com- 
mand point the other way. 
¢ Special Contributions—A man who 
was a physicist in civilian life—Capt. 
KE. P. Martz, Jr—built a panoramic 
hemisphere camera. which “sees” from 
horizon to*horZorn as dées: the eve of a 
fish. Capt. C. H. Coles, who as a ci- 
vilian was head of the photographic 
department of the American Museum 
Natural History, answered the questi 
of how to freeze the swiftestybullet A 
flight by deyeloping an cera se- 
quence tamer. Earlier, ‘he wa angelec- 
trical engirieer. “4 4 
A chemist, Lew Gust, in the special 
projects unit of the command’s labora- 
tory, developed a new strain test through 
the use of polarized light. From a piece 
of plastic, Re mbtieled a crankshaft and 
applied to it the same sort of strain 
which would act upon it in actual oper- 
ation. Viewed through polarized mate- 
rial, the points under stress emitted the 
rainbow liues reflected by a soap bubble 
in bright sunlight. Photographed in 
color, the crankshaft told the engineers 


its own eae | 
© Business ‘Takes Note—Photographic 


|-engineering is’ still in its infancy. Pri- 


“vate industry already is reported making 
extensive plans for its application in 
many fields, and it appears that a wide 
field will exist not only for personnel 
but for equipment in the years imme- 
diately following the termination of the 
war—if not before. 


LINE—NOT LYON 


In a recent report on the develop- 
ment of bituminized fiber pipe for 
sewer connections, the Lyon Material 
Co. was named as one of the pipe manu- 
facturers (BW-—Jul.14’45,p69). The 
correct name is Line Material Co., Mil- 
waukee 1. 


Coatings Tighter 

Scarcity of lacquers and ep. 
amels is caused by big demand 
for phthalic anhydride for us. 
in military insect-repellent. 


Limited quantities ef protective co; 
ings—lacquers, enamels, and the like 
are beginning to find their way into 
vilian goods channels. But the sn, 
amounts thus far releascd by the \\ 
Production Board for refrigerat 
washing machines, automobiles, and 

»few other consumer -products are { 

~ short of demand, and probably will ,, 
main so for some time to come. 
@ Blame It on Bugs—The problem bo: 
down mainly to scarcitics of dibas 
acids, of whose derivatives phthalic a 
hydride is the most widely used an 
most satisfactory. 

Tropical bugs are largely responsib 

for the current shortage of phthalic, 
even in the face of quadrupled produc 
tion facilities during the war (B\- 
Aug.5'44,p70). The chemical is th 
major component of dimethyl phthalat: 
an insect-repellent which the armed 
forces in the South Pacific regard as be- 
ing as essential as guns; Other militar 
demands are for coating Army gasoline 
and other cans, and Navy vesscls. 
@ Substitute Lacking—No good substi- 
tute for phthalic exists, and Detroit, 
concerned with civilian passenger car 
manufacturing problems, looks upon 
the material as one of the tightest bot 
tlenecks in its reconversion program. 

Ever since oleoresinous enamels, 
otherwise varnishes, began to give wa 
to lacquers after the World War, no 
coating material has been developed 
which gets along adequately without 
phthalic. The dissolved nitrocellulox 
used as a liquid, pigment-carrying vehi 
cle in lacquers is modified by oil-typ¢ 
and chemical plasticizers, both of which 
empley considerable phthalic. And the 


LIGHT SHOES FOR PLANES 


By filling airplane tires with helium 
instead of air, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber technicians claim they have 
given aircraft a new lift. An 110-in, 
tire requires 92 Ib. of air, only 13 Ib, 
of helium—a weight saving of 79 Ib, 
per tire. The now abundant helium 
(BW—Apr.28'45,p98) was formerly 
barred from use in tires because it dif- 
fused too rapidly through natural rub- 
ber. Synthetic rubber tubes are said 
to seal it sufficiently. 
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When You Order From 
Aluminum Refiners! 


When youdo business 
with Aluminum Refiners, 
you havea reliable dependable 
source—backed by every facility 
that the most modern plant equipment 
and advanced technical knowledge 
can afford. 
We provide Aluminum Alloy Ingot to your 
specifications. For complete satisfaction—place your 
next order with Aluminum Refiners. 


REFINERS 


is fia! oneal Division of 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION - Detroit 26, Michigan 
General Offices, Lafayette Building 


@ MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES OF 


CASTING AND 


DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 


—e 


EASY TO APPLY 


by brush around the perimeter of 


An L-shaped strip of adhesive is 
then applied to the top corners of 
each carton — to lock the succeed- 
ing layers in place. 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY TYPE OF 


All war contractors — large or small — can now palletize their shipments whether 
or not they are equipped with special tools for steel strapping and mechanical 
handling equipment. A_ fast-sétting, mold-proof, brush-applied adhesive .. . 
National’s PALLET ADHESIVE #4. . . permits unit loading either inside the plant at the 
delivery conveyor — or directly on pallets in the freight car or delivery truck. 


The advantages of palletizing with adhesives are many: Unit loading saves time, 
labor, critical metal and handling equipment. Rehandling caused by load break-up 
is eliminated. Damage in transit is lessened. 
Pilfering is discouraged. And savings in con- 
tainer costs are made possible. 


PALLET ADHESIVE +4 is the first adhesive 
to be tested and approved by military 
authorities for unitizing corrugated or solid 
fibre shipping containers. Its high shear 
strength locks the load during shipping; 
its low tensile strength permits easy unit 
separation during unloading — with a mini- 
mum of tearing that leaves the cases fit for 
reuse. Adhesive palletizing has also been 


PALLET ADHESIVE #4 is applied adapted to wooden boxes. 


the pellet, Then the @rat layer of As in palletizing, you can safely rely upon 
cartons is placed in position, National’s application research to engineer 


the one exact adhesive to your specific war 
production job. Address: National Ad- 
hesives, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


ADHESIVES 


4 lied Chemical & Dye Corp., Ironton, 


vehicle of the alkyd enamels, whic have 
succeeded lacquers in many uscs, ar 
composed of oil, phthalic, and g)\ ceri 
@ Production Slowed—An autonobj; 
may require around 2 Ib. of phth lic jy 
its finish, whether lacquer or ename 
That amounts to a mere 35¢ 0: 4(, 
worth of material, but it is causing he, 
aches at Detroit which are duplicat 
wherever protective coatings are 
| on metal. 

Lacking phthalic, manufacturers hay, 
little choice. They can go back to using 
‘oleoresinous enamels, which require at 
best four hours or so to dry compared 
with the practically instantaneous dy. 
“ing of lacquer or alkyd enamel. But 
that would create major production 
- problems. 
® Gloomy Outlook—The current output 
—around 145,000,000 Ib. of phthalic 
yearly—is far from enough to mect in- 
creasing civilian demands as well 
military requirements. And_ therc 
doubt whether forthcoming expansio: 
to a 190,000,000-Ib. production rat 
(expected to be reached within the ney 
twelve months) will do the trick. 

One reason is that, as a matter of 
stark necessity, many military specifica 
tions on protective coatings have been 
modified below previous standards. And 
the industry fears that, as output oi 
phthalic increases, the Army and Nay 
may reinstate earlier specifications and 
thus absorb the enlarged supply. 
© Facilities Are Expanding—Three nev 
plants are either in production or about 
to begin. One is operated by Standard 
Oil of California at Richmond, Calif. 
the second by Koppers Co. at Pitts 
burgh, and the third by Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical Co. Each has capacity above 
7,000,000 Ib. yearly. A new 10,000,000. 
Ib. plant of the Barrett division of Al 


Ohio, is now under construction. 

Expansions designed to bring in 
4,500,000 Ib. more annually at each 
plant have been authorized for Amer 
ican Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Bridgeville, Pa., and Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis. 

Other companies are factors in this 
specialized field. Of these, du Pont 1s 
probably the most familiar name. But 
General’ Aniline, National Aniline, 
Reichhold Chemicals, and other well- 
known organizations are also substantial 
producers. 

Sherwin-Williams has recently put 
into production the first successful 
plant for synthesizing phthalic anh) 
dride with the aid of a fluid catalyst 
similar to those used in the petroleum 
industry. Instead of catalyzing oil into 
high-octane gasoline, the plant oxidizes 
naphthalene (basic substance of moth 
balls) into a phthalic anhydride of ex- 
ceptionally high purity. 


ADHESION 
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ung Oil Picks Up 


Domestic production may 

4 record as growers improve 

tivation methods. Outlook for 
‘ostwar market is good. 


Increasing markets, in the face of dis- 
ted shipments from China, are ex- 
pected to push domestic production of 
oil this year to-a record 8,500,000 
» This Dept. of Commerce estimate 
eflects the value of patient research, 
ys well as good weather this season, 
n the increased output. 

Heavy Requirements—With the Jap- 
pnese War mounting in intensity, needs 
of the armed forces for the versatile oil 
ave been maintained. Shells which 
ave been battering the Japanese from 
fshore battlewagons are waterproofed 
‘ith it. So are the bombs which are 
hurtling from the B-29s. 

Price of tung oil soared with the out- 
break of the war in China, advancing 
fom 10¢ a Ib. to the current ceiling 
of 354¢. Although the ceiling has been 
maintained, the government now has 
removed all restrictions on deliveries. 

In the narrow belt—Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas—in 
which tung trees now grow, farmers are 
eying the beautiful groves with ever 
closer scrutiny as a possible and profit- 
able new cash crop. The war awak- 
ened growers to the full possibilities of 
the crop. 
¢On Food Containers—Uses for tung 
oil appear almost unlimited, indicating 
a large postwar market for the domestic 
product despite the fact that China 
expects to export sizable tonnage after 
the war. Largest use by far has been 
in manu‘acture of paints and varnishes, 
chiefly because it has a high viscosity 
and dries rapidly by polymerization in- 
stead of by oxidation. One of the 
most interesting of the new uses ap- 
pears to be in coating of food containers. 

In addition, domestically produced 
tung oil is said to have several distinct 
advantages over the Chinese oil. It is 
odorless, free from acid, almost colorless, 
and neutral in reaction. Chinese oil is 
sometimes decidedly acid, much darker 
in color, and may have a1 earthy odor. 
The opportunity for increased domestic 
production is indicated by U. S. con- 
sumption, which for the past decade 
has averaged well in excess of 100,000,- 
000 Ib. There is still a considerable 
amount of Chinese oil in the nation’s 
stockpile. 

* Better Cultivation—Rapid advances 
are being made in tung tree cultivation 
and in the oil refining process. The 
Dept. of Agriculture Se established 
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HANDLING+Processing +HAN DLING + Assembling +HAN DLING 
+ Packing + HANDLING +Storage+ HANDLING 


HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 


—— 


Prov 
LET MEN DIRECT POWER--NOT GENERATE IT! 


Effective distribution, the final phase of 


the production cycle, is predicated upon a good handling 


system. Distribution is concerned only with the finished 


product, representing the total cost of production, and is the 
end towards which all production efficiency is directed. 
Flexible Towmotor, the one-man-gang, provides an effective 
aid to distribution that enables you to derive the full benefits 
of well-planned production. The Towmotor Material Hand- 
ling Analysis Guide tells you how to develop a well-planned 


handling system. Write for your copy. 


> TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION @ 1221 E. 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


DESIGNED and B 
“Out-Of-The- Ordinary 


a eee 


This four point bending roll combines in its design 
hydraulic pressing mechanism with a mechanical 
drive. It is another striking example of BIRDS- 
BORO’S ability to design and produce heavy ma- 
chinery to meet “out-of-the-ordinary” requirements. 
Birdsboro’s engineers will be glad to help you solve 
your problems whether they call for standard or 
special machines. Get in touch with us today. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
BIRDSBORO, PA. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


¢ 


field stations, which are un 
projects dealing with training a 
ing, soil management practic 
tion, spacing, vegetative pr 
cold resistance, variety improy 

No sizable acreage expansn hy 
been undertaken, chief attentic \ bein 
devoted to obtaining maximum 
tion from established orchard 

Just what type of oil China ,; 
port after the war is unknown, )ut ;; 
dications are that the oil wil , 
proved and that mixture wit th 
oils, practiced in some instance: jin th 
past, will be discontinued becuse 9 
sharper competition. 


Peace Offerings 


Adel’s lines for postwa 
market will range from pumps 
and cameras to knives and forks 
with accent still on precision. 


Happily going their separate way 
today are Adel Precision Product 
Corp., and H. Ray Ellinwood, who gave 
up his five-year contract as president of 
the eight-year-old Burbank (Calif 
war baby that he reared with lavish 
hand and then sold (984%) to Trans 
america Corporation (BW-—Jul.14'45, 
p47). 

Both Ellinwood and the Giannini. 
appointed directors with whom he failed 
to see eye-to-eye on Adel’s postwar pio- 
gram protest reluctance at the sepam- 
tion. 

e From War to Peace—This week Flin 
wood’s successor at Adel, thrifty, fifty- 
ish, Netherlands-born W. A. De Ridder 
disclosed that the company’s line of 
postwar products would not differ ir 

portantly from that indicated by previ- 
ous rumors. His blueprint for Adel’ 
future, like most prudent plans for 
converting a 100% war industry t 
civilian markets, is drawn to shift mil 
tary items to peaceful uses and add lines 

that can be produced on wartime plan 

equipment already installed. 

Also disclosed: his ambition to cut 
costs and prices, and to maintain Adel’ 
high-precision standards. 
eHow Will the Clip Fare?—If avu- 
tion industry demand should continu 
in large volume, the number one item n 
might still be the bonded metal clip 
for supporting aircraft hydraulic lines 
that Ellinwood parlayed into huge wat 
time profits. But if, as De Ridder 
happily suspects, sales of clips sho 


HIS 
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ing Sys 
are be 
amount 
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ly half 
other b 


dwindle after V-J Day, Adel’s best bet 


may be assorted industrial > ee 
of the high-precision hydraulic cont 
now made for aircraft. 

Another infant that is expected 


ty 
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An*80,000,000 Dividend 


to stimulate business and create jobs 
in New York State 


At a time when plans for business expansion are being made, 


New York State— under its new Experience Rating System— 


distributes a tax credit of approximately $80,000,000 — nearly 


half the amount of all other business taxes levied by the State 


HIS year, under New York 
State’s new Experience Rat- 
fing System, businesses in the State 
are being awarded tax credits 


| ° amounting to about $80,000,000. 


These tax credits—approximate- 
ly half of the total amount of all 
other business taxes levied by the 

State — will 
‘naturally be 
applied by 
many busi- 
nesses to the 
creation of 
postwar jobs. 


Tax credits equal 
%$ business taxes 


At the same time, unemploy- 
ment benefits to labor have been 
increased. That’s because New York 
State’s Experience Rating Plan 
embodies fundamental principles 
of sound insurance financing. It 
seeks to stabilize employment. It 
aims to encourage business expan- 
sion by reducing taxes in accor- 
dance with the individual em- 
ployer’s experience in providing 
steady jobs. And it sets up a re- 
serve fund as a cushion in order 
to protect labor. 

This legislation is part of New 


York State’s program to promote 
business expansion and employ- 
ment. It was adopted after a long 
and careful study of all the fac- 
tors involved, plus the record of 
other states with Experience Rat- 
ing Plans. It is designed pzimarily 
to make unemployment insurance 
employment insurance in a pros- 
perous postwar New York. 
Businessmen who wish further 
particulars regarding this tax- 
credit plan may write: Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Room 466, 


112 State St., Albany 7, New York. 


New York Means Business 


grow in peacetime is a photographic 
ine centering upon color cameras de- 
signed for foolproof indoor use. The 
Army and the Navy now purchase Adel’s 
entire camera output, most of it built 
into a sterilizable gadget for photo- 
graphing inside incisions during surgi- 
cal operations. Many civilian surgeons 
would like to see an Adel “Surgiscope” 
in every operating room. Another 
photographic item is a duplex viewer 
for looking at color slides without a 
projector. 

e Precision Pumps—High management 
hopes surround a line of precision 
pumps for dispensing propane 
and butane, both of which are ex- 


pected to find increased domestic and 
commercial use when war demands slack 
off. 

A natural to utilize the company’s 
substantial press capacity is a brand- 
new line of de luxe stainless steel kitchen 
forks, spoons, spatulas, and turners. De- 
signs of six items now on the verge of 


production include such innovations as 


giving a spoon one flat edge for scrap- 
ing pots and skillets clean. Plastic 
handles formed over steel so they can- 
not come off are dimpled to fit the 
cook’s fingertips. The items probably 
will be marketed at first with black 
handles, since Adel reports that all 
brighter plastics that it currently can 


find for civilian use swell or 1 
in hot dishwater. 
@©A Best Seller?—If this lin 
matronly fancy as briskly as | 
expects, its success could c 
postpone production of other | 
equipment previously reported 
the company’s postwar progra 
Ex-president Ellinwood, m. 
is scouting the market for sm 
tries which he can nurse with 
boyant energy he poured ‘n‘o 
factory making a motorized sn 
and garden cultivator already 
bought, and he has indicated an 
in the manufacture of surgica 
ments and small combustion 


Preparatory to delivering the “first 
gas turbine for ship propulsion ever 
built” to the government, the Elliott 
Co., Jeannette, Pa., put its compact 
new 2,500-hp. unit through its first 
public showing this week in the plant 
where the engine has been under 
design and construction for the past 
18 months (BW—Feb.12’44,p02). 

e Efficiency—Over-all efficiency is 
said to be about 29% (probably 
capable of extension to 31% by mod- 
ification of details), which brings the 
turbine midway between a modern 
steam turbine plant of corresponding 
size with an iclenit of 26% and an 
equally modern diesel of 33% efh- 
ciency. Since a gas turbine requires 
no boiler, it takes less space than 
equivalent steam power. Since oil 
fuel for a gas turbine can be consid- 
erably cheaper than diesel fuel, all- 


over dollar efficiency is expected to 
favor the newcomer. 

¢ How It Works—Air for the opera- 
tion of the turbine, which is essen- 
tially a hot-air engine, is drawn 
through a silencer and filter in the 
shorter of two large, rectangular 
stacks (below, left) by a positive, low- 
pressure compressor of unique “meat- 
chopper” design (shown with _ its 
cover raised, right). It is passed 
through an intercooler to reduce its 
volume, and then on to a high-pres- 
sure compressor of similar design to 
enter a first combustion chamber 
where oil is burned right in the air 
stream. 

The heated, doubly compressed air 
(or “gas,” which gives the engine its 
name) swirls through a high-pressure 
turbine, spinning its multibladed ro- 
tor, only to be reheated by burning 


First Gas Turbine for Ship Propulsion Is Completed 


oil in a second combustion chamber 
to drive a low-pressure turbine de- 
signed to activate not only a ship's 
propeller but the high-pressure com- 
pressor in the circuit. Drive for the 
low-pressure compressor is obtained 
from the high-pressure turbine. 

e Via a Regenerator—As the spent, 
but still very hot, air leaves the low- 


pressure turbine, it passes through a 
tubular regenerator (to preheat new 
air flowing from the high-pressure 
compressor to the first combustion 
chamber) before it is finally ex- 
hausted from the taller of the two 
stacks. 

Complicated as its operating cycle 
appears to the layman—or to the 
steam engineer for that matter—the 
unit is designed for operation by one 
man at a centralized control board. 
Far more complex were the prob- 
lems solved in the engine’s design, 
for the air is brought rapidly from 
room temperature to 1,300 F, a de- 
gree of heat which makes steel glow 
and causes even the unit’s special al- 
loys containing high percentages of 
chromium and nickel and molyb- 
denum to elongate. 
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"T CAN'T BE DONE!” said other motor men 


- » But Reliance Engineers Came Through 


Earlyin the war it became evident our merchant ships needed 5-inch guns 
to defend themselves adequately against U-Boat and airplane attacks. 


But the loading and the training and the elevating mechanisms of these 
guns were actuated by A-c. motors—and only D-c. current was avail- 
able on merchant vessels and on many older type fighter craft. 


A PROBLEM THAT STUMPED THE EXPERTS—Since D-c. motors occupy 
more space than A-c. motors of equal rating, and since it was entirely 
out of the question to changé the design of the entire gun mount to 
accommodate the larger motors, a major problem was presented. 


Other motor manufacturers hesitated to tackle this problem—suggested 
instead that a gasoline-driven alternator be installed to permit the 
use of the A-c. motors. But this meant the sacrifice of precious cargo 
space, the added hazard of carrying a large gasoline supply and the 
risk of having gun operation dependent upon a single power source. 


RELIANCE TACKLES THE JOB — Early in 1942, Reliance engineers were 
called to Washington in connection with this problem. Reliance agreed 
to undertake the development of special type D-c. motors, working 
with Northern Ordnance and Northern Pump Company engineers, 
builders of the 5-inch gun mounts. 


By late February, 1942, Reliance had ready a sample D-c. rammer motor 
of fully enclosed, water-tight construction, with the right power and 
performance characteristics, and proportioned to fit in the allowed 
space. So confined was the space that two dents had to be made in the 
motor cover to permit its removal after mounting in the gun. 


PREVIOUSLY UNATTAINED ACCURACY STANDARDS — Next followed the 
development of the training and elevator motor which, because of 
restricted space, had to be manufactured to a degree of accuracy pre- 
viously unattained in electric motors. The interior of this motor is 
literally “packed” with windings, necessitating extreme care in manu- 
facture and the use of special tools and equipment. Novel methods 
were employed to meet lubrication requirements. 


Both rammer and training and elevating motors successfully met all 
tests and were soon in quantity production, helping to arm our mer 
chant ships with badly needed 5-inch guns. Many also serve on olde: 
type warships. 


ANOTHER CLEAN-CUT RELIANCE “FIRST”— The development of these 
motors represents a clean-cut “first” for Reliance Application Engineers. 
More than that, it dramatically emphasizes the fact that Reliance engi- 
neers are willing and able at any time to tackle any motor application 
problem—with better than average chances of success, even on appar- 
ently impossible assignments. 


The next time you have a new job for electric motors to do, or need 
to have an old job done better, remember this story of the 5-inch gun 
mount—and remember that the same group of Reliance Engineers 
is ready to serve you. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road « Cleveland 10, Ohio 
Branch Offices In Principal Cities 


SPEED UP 
LOADING 


GLOBE 
LOADING 
DOCK 


SIAR SAVES MANPOWER! 


Cut your loading time 50%, save man- 
power, too—with a Globe Loading Dock 
Lift. It raises loads flush with truck floor, 
saves slow hand-lifting, saves time, breakage, 
money. Quickly pays for itself in reduced 
loading costs and man-hour savings. Installs 
anywhere. Recesses level with driveway. or 
floor. Write for illustrated Bulletin D-14, 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. Des Moines 6, jowa 


LIFTS cd ELEVATORS 


Typicot fires in which 
untrained 


end unsupervised 
Woetchmen contributed to 
Fire Loss—-toten trom official 
records. 


Sprinklers quickly controlled a fire chat broke out in 
a Massachusetts furniture factory. An inexperienced 
Watchman ignored the sprinkler gong. Cruising po- 
lice finally heard it and shut off the sprinkler. Result: 
Heavy water damage! 
A carefully trained 
Watchman, supervised 
by a DETEX Watch- 


gency. Are you guided 
by the DETEX Man- 
ual in training your 
Watchmen? Send for 
FREE copy today. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
7 


Depr 
\Home Office, 76 Varick $#., New York 13, N. Y. 
Seles ond Service in All Principe! Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * §CO * ALERT * PATROL 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Flame Cutter for Stainless 


Cutting stainless steel with an oxy- 
acetylene torch promises to become 
almost as speedy and simple as the flame- 
cutting of mild steel through the coop- 


erative development of the new Airco 
Flux-Injection System by the Air Reduc- 
tion Co. and the Rustless Iron & Steel 
Corp. It will be marketed as an attach- 
ment for practically any flame-cutting 
equipment by the Air Reduction Sales 
Co., Lincoln Bldg., New York 17. 

The system consists of (1) a mechani- 
cally agitated feeder for a dry, powdery, 
inert flux of inexpensive but undisclosed 
composition which is delivered at the 
rate of about an ounce a minute into 
the hose of the main, or cutting, oxy- 
gen stream and (2) a torch (above) mod- 
ified slightly from standard designs to 
assure the free flow of the flux-oxygen 
mix to the work. Although hand torches 
must also be modified for use with flux, 
all tips and accessories for both machine 
and hand cutters remain standard. 

Purpose of the flux is to assist the 
chromium and nickel in stainless to 
oxidize and burn away at approximately 
the same rate as the iron content—a 
phenomenon not heretofore attained on 
a production basis. Developed originally 
to cut risers on stainless ingot, the flux- 
injection system is already making qual- 
- cuts in practically all compositions 
of stainless up to 3 in. in thickness and 
rough cuts up to 6 in. 


Wire-Mesh Dies 


Broad patent coverage has been 
ranted Edgar C. V. Oldofredi, 77 
hambers St., New York 7, for his new 


72 


Oldofredi Wire-Mesh Die 
Using wire mesh, or screen 
counts as fine as 400 mesh to 
and as coarse as 8 mesh, he 
duced experimental embossing 
a wide variety of materials, watcrma; 
ing dies for paper, and even printip 
rolls for textiles and wall paper in |e 
time than it takes to describe 
orthodox method. 

Like many other basic concc)ts, th 
process is almost absurdly simple, con 
sisting of compacting the crossed wir 
in a mesh under high pressurc 
three dimensions of a prepared 
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THINGS TO COME 


Carload carton shipments of the 
future, that cannot for one reason 
or another be palletized, will be 
protected against shifting and | 
damage in transit by “glued unit | 
loading.” As each carton for the 
top two or three tiers of a carload 
rolls across the delivery end of the | 
conveyor to the loading platform, 
it will pass across rollers revolving 
in a glue bath and pick up paralle! 
stripes of a special adhesive. 

Piled one on top of the other 
and united by the glue stripes, the 
cartons will not only grip each 
other but secure the untreated 
cartons in the lower tiers of the 
load. Wooden boxes can be simi- 
larly treated by inserting gluc 
covered strips of chipboard be 
tween them. Such is the character 
of the adhesive that boxes and 
cartons are said to be readily dis 
assembled at destination without 
damage that would prevent re-use. 


| 


e If the American adapters of the 
German resonance jet engine used 
in the V-1 pilotless buzz bomb 
can find a way to hold down its 
vibration and muffle the “most 
irritating and loud noise that ever 
issued from a power plant,” the 
postwar purchaser of a light, per- 
sonal plane may be able to get his 
motive equipment for as little as 
$50. Although such an engine 
would almost undoubtedly use 
more fuel than a. conventional 
one, the lower mileage would be 
considerably offset by a lower gal- 
lon cost. A resonance jet engine 
thrives best on a gasoline with a 
high detonation characteristic— 
which hardly describes premium 
antiknock fuel. 
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MOLDING COMPOUNDS 
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THE DIE IS CAST FOR CASTING RESINS 


There’s a bright future in store for users of the new Durez 
casting resins—for these remarkable resins substantially 
reduce production time and costs when used for such 
items as hydropress and stretch-press dies, jigs, assembly 
and holding fixtures, foundry patterns, and masking 
“shields for plating. 


OL SOLUBLE RESINS 
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SWEET MUSIC FOR THE DESIGN ENGINEER 


Just as this Durez phenolic plastic clarinet plays sweet 
music, so do thousands of other products molded of 
Durez. Only in these latter cases the sweet music is re- 
ferred to in the figurative sense, for we’re talking about 


cter the versatility of the Durez phenolics used .. . versatility 
and that covers a wide range of highly desirable properties... 

dis- versatility that is truly sweet music to the imaginative de- 

out sign engineer. Such characteristics as excellent dimen- 
ISe. sional stability at temperature extremes, lustrous finish, 

excellent moldability, dielectric and impact strength, and PROLONGING THE LIFE OF A SPAN 

the | resistance to moisture, chemicals, and heat—to mention af . ‘ } 

sed a few—are inherent in all of the more than 300 Durez The durability and Sap aeR eepenaee which Durez re- 
mb molding compounds ... are responsible for the use of sins impart to bridge paints make them real life prolongers 
its D on a scope that is practically all-embracing ... keep repair and maintenance bills at a minimum. The 
ost deseaho induary. remarkable properties—such as acid, alkali, and water 
ver resistance— which Durez resins impart to paint, varnish 
the and lacquer—have resulted in their extensive use through- 
- out the protective coatings field. 

his |(@@ If you're looking for a versatile plastic 

as material, the place to start is with the 


ine phenolics, for these are the most versatile 


al of all plastics...and when you look to the understand why manufacturers every- 

be phenolics, look to Durez—specialists in where come to Durez for plastics or resins phenolic plastics and resins. The benefits 

al- this field for the past quarter century. to fit their jobs. The background of Durez which this wealth of experience and a 

ne When you add the versatility of the more technicians includes successful product large accumulation of proved data can 

| a than 300 Durez phenolic molding com- development experience throughout prac- provide are available to you, your de- 

x pounds to the multi-propertied Durez in- tically all fields of industry . . . product signers, and engineers at all times. Durez 
dustrial resins and the unusual protective development experience that has resulted Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 247 Walck 

ei ues of Durez oil soluble resins, you can in the continuing leadership of Durez Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Crammed with 


: NEW-WEST FACTS 


It’s An Amazing NEW West is 48 pages of information and stat- 

tistics that should be in the hands of every manufacturer interested 

in profiting by the astonishing expansion of markets, and the indus- 

| trial developments that have taken place in the past few years. 170 
nationally-known manufacturers, and hundreds of others, already 
have plants in Metropolitan Oakland Area, or have purchased sites 
for the erection of factories as soon as priorities will permit. 


This book, crammed with vital facts about the NEW West, shows 
why you, too, should locate in Metropolitan Oakland Area. It gives 

you the facts and figures, in concise yet detailed form, which will 
help you solve your market, distribution, transportacion and other 
West Coast problems. Write for it! 


CONFIDENTIAL SPECIAL SURVEY: If you will give us—in strict confidence 
of course—information regarding your proposed West Coast oper- 
ation, we will compile, without obligation, specific information ap- 
plied directly to your problems. 


We suggest that you permit us to cooperate with you sow in working out your 
preliminary plans, including the purchase of a site, so that you will be able to 
start your Metropolitan Oak- 
land Area plant the moment re- 
strictions are lifted. 

WRITE FOR THIS FREE 
48-PAGE BOOK NOW! 
Metropolitan Oakland Area 


387 Chamber of C ¢ Building 
Oakland 12, California 


4510 Rural Communities of Alameda County 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


which, strangely enough, pat 
not be as hard as the metals ir: 4 sored 
one tough, fine-mesh, phosp),»1-);, 
screen having been impressed \ jth 
lace design of a paper doily th, 
expedient of stacking several 
gether and hardening them 
tion of glue and formaldehyc. (4, 
dies of remarkable fidelity hive }, 
made by impressing wire mes!. with 
ordinary zinc newspaper etching 
Although the process was orivin; 
conceived as an easy, inexpens ea 
of producing single dies and_ print 
plates, the inventor now envisions ¢ 
possibility of repetitive or nonrepetit; 
designs on a long, continuous |cngth ; 
screen for embossing cellophanc, plas 
sheets, and artificial leather or for prin 
ing wall paper, textiles, and other st 
materials. 
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Lightweight Marker 


Although the newest Ideal Elect 
Marker, manufactured by the Idg 
Commutator Dresser Co., Sycamo 
Ill., weighs only 10 oz. and is but 6% 
long, it is said to pack 30% more powg 
than its predecessors. Plugged into a 
a.c. circuit and operating in the manng 
of an electric hammer, it makes 7,2\ 
strokes a minute, cutting right into t 
surface of metals, plastics, ceramic 
stones, etc., and leaving lines that ca 
not be wiped off or worn away und 
ordinary use. 

A hardened alloy steel point takq 
care of marking names, initials, pat 
numbers, dates, and the like on the ge 
eral run of materials. For extra hay 
substances, such as heat-treated stcel a 
the carbides of tungsten and tantalum, 
diamond point is available. 


Petroleumless Lubricants 


Details on the composition of its net 
line of Constant Viscosity Lubrican 
are not being disclosed by the Carbid 
& Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 E. 4 
St., New York 17, beyond the statemen 
that they contain no petroleum oil 
Now restricted to war uses, they can bj 
manufactured to any desired viscosi 
with pour points varying from —30f 
to —80F and a range of flash point 
from 300 F up. 

Such lubricants promise a new ea 
of starting automotive vehicles in col 
weather. Since carbon residue values ar 
said to be less than 0.01% regardles 
of viscosity, they also promise the pra 
tical elimination of sludge and vars 
formation in all types of internal com 
bustion engines. Proposed application 
of the newcomers range from engine 
and refrigerating machines to hydraulic 
systems, textiles, leather, wire drawing 
and heat transfer. 
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Wodung Rolls Like a Fall ss « 


According to the annoyed gentleman above, that’s 
bad. According to his opponent, that’s good. 


And, according to Industry, faced with ever-new 


problems of higher speeds, heavier loads and greater 


precision, that’s the answer to many prayers. 


For the ball bearing is fundamentally differ- 
ent. It is outstanding for free-rolling, precise 
location of parts, for simplified design, with 
low maintenance costs. 


~ 


In millions of applications, New Departure Ball 


Bearings are proving their unique fitness for the new 


scheme of things mechanical. 


We know of no other bearing that has as many 
advantages as the ball bearing. Particularly 
the ball bearing backed by New Departure’s 


experience and technical skill. 
e 
Our 112 page illustrated book “Why Anti-Friction Bear- 
” is eg interesting. May we send you a copy? 


| 
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Boren’s Issue: Tax Favoritism 


Congressman’s attack on nonprofit corporation device for 
capitalizing federal tax exemptions inherent in public ownership 
focuses attention anew on private utilities’ biggest complaint. 


Congress was shown nothing really 
new when Rep. Lyle Boren, Oklahoma 
Democrat, charged that both the U.S. 
Treasury and electric power ratepayers 
can lose by the sale of private electric 
utilities into public ownership at prices 
possible only through the capitalization 
of the federal tax avoidance inherent in 
eres ownership. It’s a variant of the 

olding companies’ write-ups so com- 
mon in the twenties. 
@ Old Complaint Aired—When Boren 
told the House that Wall Street bankers 
could sell "the $18,000,000,000 electric 
wer industry into a form of “tax-free 
ut fake public ownership by formation 
of ‘nonprofit’ corporations,” he focused 
attention on one device by which that 
end might be attained. 

Actually, however, his whole com- 
plaint is but one aspect of the tax dis- 
parity between public and private power 
which utilities hove complained of for 
years. Any prospective public owner, 
such as a public power district or a city, 
being able to figure the tax-free income 
available under public ownership, can 
calculate in advance of a purchase how 
large a security issue the property can 
support. And, because of the tax exemp- 
tion, such a* purchaser can outbid any 
private buyer and still break even. 

There was no doubt that, as Boren’s 
Interstate Commerce subcommittee in- 
vestigating the operations of the holding 
company law recessed for the summer, 
there would be a full-dress investigation 
of the whole holding company situa- 
tion and tax-avoidance setup when the 
llouse reconvenes next fall. 

e Hold Bidding Advantage—Boren 
dragged into the open the concept 
whereby a nonprofit corporation, or 
other interested parties concerned only 
with facilitating the public acquisition 
of a private utility, can offer prices 
which holding companies, being actu- 
ally investment bankers and not operat- 
ing utilities, find it impossible to refuse 
—particularly with the Securities & 
Exchange Commission and its utility 
“death sentence” clause standing in the 
background favoring public ownership. 

Boren attacked the device as doubly 
outrageous. Not only does the federal 
government lose substantial amounts of 
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revenue when big power companies go 
into public ownership, he protested, but 
the inflated valuation made possible by 
the capitalization of tax-avoidance pre- 
cludes the rate reductions which always 
top arguments in favor of public own- 
ership. 

e At Any Price—Public ownership ad- 
vocates in Washington are, surprisingly 
enough, far from unanimous in their 
opposition to the device. 

Vhile many of them, notably those 
in the public-power-conscious fohasior 
Dept., protest angrily against the infla- 
tion of power property capital structures 
which the Federal Power Commission 
has been “dewatering” for years, some 
of the bitter-end public power people 
figure that public ownership is worth 
it at any price, and that rate reduc- 
tions can well be lost for the years it 
would take to amortize the inflated 
valuations so long as the properties end 
up in public control. 


IT TOOK THEM FOR A RIDE 


The Volkswagen, Nazidom’s low-cost “dream” car which cost the Germai 
people plenty, is in production again—this time under supervision of U. 5. 
Army Ordnance men. Ten days after the European war ended a survey dis 
closed enough parts to resume operations at the bomb-racked production 


seemed 


Boren cited his “horrible ex pi’, Omah 
the nonprofit corporation dev -¢ \j, frustra 
he told the House that the “32, 4, P¢ 
000 Nebraska Power Co. has been y " : ub 
to a fake, nonprofit corporatio:, of {), ‘ Le 
men for the swindle price of S45 (\y inet 
000” (BW—Jan.6'45,p58). He wand tle w 
that similar tax-avoidance plan. ar he : art, in 
ing discussed for several Pacific Nowfimes ats 
west subsidiaries of American Power A e th: 
Light Co., the Electric Bond « Shay oie 


subsidiary which owned Nebrask.: Poy, 
Co. prior to its sale last Decemb 
thao Denied—In Omaha, |. } 
Maenner, chairman of the board , 
Nebraska Power, said that Bore 
charges cannot be substantiated. addin 
that it has never been the intention , 
the group that purchased Nebrag 
Power to create a permanent nonproj 
corporation to hold the common st 
of the company. 
This Omaha Electric Comnutte 
Inc., he said, was only designed to } 
a temporary agency to hold the con 
mon stock until a public power distn 
could be set up. As to the purcha 
price, Maenner stated that a number; 
offers at that price had been made } 
other bidders before the purchase ap 
that the earnings of the company we 
such that the property was worth th 
price paid. The former ownership x 
ported assets of $44,654,022 as of De 
31, 1943. 
© Court Sifts Transaction—While Pre 
dent Howard L. Aller of A. P. & 1 
declared that Boren’s _ statemen 
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plant and the cars began to come off the assembly lines in limited quantity... 1, 
for military and civilian use under Allied direction. In 1939 Hitler's highkf Om 
pressure salesmanship sold the peacetime Volkswagen (left) to the Germans asf{tract t 
part of the “Strength Through Joy” movement; nationwide instalment pa §° Ic 


ments started millions of marks but few Volkswagen rolling. And when wat Midla 


to-sery 


broke out the pleasure car was transformed into the Wehrmacht “jeep” (right. 
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seemed to be inspired by a small group 


‘unple”g Omaha who have been attempting 
© Whei&: frustrate the effort to place the Ne- 
»><.(0( aska Power Co. under the ownership 
b <n a public power district,” court rec- 
''' Of foul-ds disclose that: 

>+5.009 Sworn testimony and documents are 


© “ame, file with the Omaha U. S. District 
4I¢ klourt, in connection with a stockhold- 
1¢ North 's suit designated as Civil 593, which 
cr Giiege that A. P. & L. retains an indi- 
iy Shag. t interest in one-third of the Nebraska 
ka Powe ommon stock it sold last Dec. 26 to 
e Omaha Electric Committee, Inc. 
.merican had been ordered by SEC 
0 dissolve. 

The common stock—which an A. P. 
& L. journal entry of last Dec. 26 
ows ny cost A. P. & L. $815,- 
361.43—was pledged after its sale to 
maha Electric for $14,421,000, as 
ecurity for collateral bonds of the Loup 
River Public Power District, Eastern 
Division (BW-—Jan.20’45,p46). The 
oup bonds were issued to secure the 
515,600,000 loan made by Loup to the 
Dmaha committee for the purchase of 
lebraska common. Loup raised the 
oney to lend to Omaha from a twelve- 
ouse bankers’ syndicate; and the Irving 
rust Co. acted as agent for A. P. & L. 
which underwrote one-third of the $15,- 
600,000 loan. A. P. & L. put up its 
pnte to the kitty by means of a check 
signed by President Aller, and payable 
o Irving Trust Co., according to evi- 
dence on- file with the Omaha Dis- 
ict Court, and received a receipt from 
ving Trust listing the numbers of 24 
ollateral bonds secured by Omaha 
lectric’s holdings of Nebraska com- 
on stock. 

Buys Own Power—Other evidence on 
ile with the U. S. District Court in- 
ludes a contract which Nebraska Power 
0., as reorganized after its purchase 
4 Omaha Electric, signed with Omaha. 
nder the contract, Nebraska Power 
sells all its power output to Omaha 
Electric at a stipulated price. To serve 
is own customers, Nebraska then buys 
ihe necessary energy back from Omaha 
an emergency charge higher than that 
which it sold the power to Omaha 
Electric, paying also for 13 years a 
monthly readiness-to-serve charge of 
$134,275, which over a year totals up 
to almost exactly Nebraska’s net income. 
According to a tae R. W. Beck, 
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crinail@engineer for Guy C. Myers, who pro- 

U. Simoted the sale of Nebraska common 
ey dis f§to the Omaha Electric Committee, this 
uctiong tadiness-to-serve” charge does not en- 


title Omaha Electric or its assignee, 
“Bfthe Loup, to “any power or energy.” 

high Omaha Electric assigned this con- 
ans asg@@tract to Loup. To pay off the $15,600,- 
t pav- {9°00 loan, Loup ordered the “readiness- 
1 war o-serve” charge to be paid to Marine 
Midland Trust Co., its fiscal agent, for 


ntities 


right, 
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Your exhibits are assured of perfect visi- 
bility in Michaels “Time-Tight” Cases with their exclusive Inner- 
locking Frames and other desirable features. They are dustproof, 
prevent handling or theft of exhibits, and may be furnished with 
illuminating arrangement if desired. Michaels “Time-Tight” 
Cases meet all exhibition requirements, and when restrictions are 
lifted will be available in wall cases, aisle cases, suspended cases, 
recessed cases and special cases. Send for fully illustrated litera- 
ture which contains complete information and specifications. 


MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers Since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Experienced Representatives Wanted Keep on Buying War Bonds 


AN AIR-MINDED 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SERVING AN 
AIR-MINDED NATION 


of your 
Pape 


distribution to the district's bondholders. 

A deposition by Frank J. Moylan, 

Nebraska Power assistant treasurer, is 
on file with the court in which Moylan 
conceded that Nebraska Power had 
made no provision in its 1945 budget 
for accruals against U. S. income taxes 
(in the sum of $860,000) which would 
result if the Internal Revenue Bureau 
disallows the readiness-to-serve charge 
as an operating expense for tax purposes. 
Nebraska Power, sean is known to 
be accruing ($134,200) for taxes. 
e SEC Keeps Hands Off—SEC, which 
normally has strict jurisdiction over util- 
ity security issues under the holdin 
company law of 1935, has ruled that its 
approval is not required in the Nebraska 
Power deal since the properties ulti- 
mately are to enter public ownership, 
tending to effectuate the purposes of the 
“death sentence” clause of the act. 

In addition, SEC has certified the 
case to the Internal Revenue Bureau for 
exemption from the capital gains tax. 
Such exemption is normally accorded 
forced sales which effectuate the pur- 

ses of the “death sentence” clause. 

is represents an extra boon of approx- 
imately $3,400,000 for American. 
e FPC Moves In—The Federal Power 
Commission, which last winter ruled 
that it had no jurisdiction in the deal, 
this week seemed to have changed its 
mind. 

In Omaha on Aug. 8, FPC will hear 
Nebraska Power's petition for permis- 
sion to refinance outstanding 6% and 
7% preferred stock on a 24% basis. In 
the order setting the hearing, FPC 
asserted that some of the original cross 
agreements may have required FPC ap- 
proval. Nebraska Power was ordered to 
show cause why FPC should not assume 
jurisdiction. 


INTO OUTSTRETCHED ARMS 


Lowered to a New York dockside, a 
new British-made Austin represents 
England’s initial bid to capture a seg- 
ment of the starved U.S. automobile 
market. A five-passenger sedan with a 
36-hp. motor, the Austin—which will 
sell for $1,600—is the forerunner of 
shipments which are expected to 
average 500 cars a month by next 
Jan. 1, may go to 2,000 after that date. 
Giving 40 miles per gallon, the Aus- 
tins undoubtedly will find ready buy- 
ers, will help establish dollar credit 
for England—but U. S. car makers are 
unconcerned. It is contended that the 
Austin has the disadvantages of high 
cost and a right-hand drive and that 
the lack of widespread service facilities 


“Hot” Money 


War loan campaign marred 
by “free riders,” participation g 
commercial banks, switching 
investment funds. 


Over-all results of the war oy 

drive recently concluded—the * \fighy 
Seventh’—actually proved far fron 
satisfactory in many respects eva 
though subscriptions soared to $24. 
313,000,000, or 88% beyond thc quota, 
and set a new all-time record for 20K. 
ernment financing with more than $4. 
000,000,000 to spare. 
e Banks Still Participate—As yct y 
oficial comments have been made } 
the Treasury concerning the drive; 
undesirable characteristics. One of it 
most disappointing features, unofficial 
reports indicate, was the failure of the 
Treasury’s plans to minimize any dj 
rect or indirect commercial bank px. 
ticipation in the drive and to remove 
other unfavorable factors. 

Students of government financing 
report that they have never seen wa 
loan “ground rules” as much abused 
as they were during the seventh loa 
Some experts estimate that as much a 
40% of its record-breaking score wa 
provided by “hot money” (funds that 
will remain in the bonds purchased 
only temporarily), or the very type of 
subscriptions the Treasury has beer 
trying so hard to avoid in its financing 
operations. 

e Big Credit Expansion—Although the 
main target of the Treasury was sur 
plus and other available cash of individ- 
uals and all corporations except com- 


is likely to cut trade-in values to rib- 
bons when U.S. production resumes. 
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In selecting Lieut. Andrew S. Rowan for the famous mission—whicn was to implement victory—to the Cuban patriot leader, General 
Calixto Garcia, at the outbreak of war in 1898, President McKinley chose the one best-qualified soldier for this well-nigh impossible task. 


bicctsd. tn Cilia 


Be Sy CARRY the message to Garcia” 
—to turn difficulty into success 
—has been the exhilarating expe- 
rience of many American business- 
men in their trade with Cuba and 
the whole wide world—through the 
use of the unique facilities and 
long overseas experience of The 
National City Bank of New York. 
Just as the language and social 
customs of a country like Cuba 
differ from ours, so do its laws, bus- 
iness practices and trade problems. 
The National City Bank op- 
erates a network of inter- 
American branches. These 
have direct access to the 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


Vol Wide -_Liunking 


Gi tn 


latest facts and figures about ex- 
change, credit, markets and re- 
sources in the Caribbean and every 
other commercially important area. 
Along with these exclusive facil- 
ities, National City offers exporters 
and importers the benefit of 31 
years’ intimate acquaintance with 
the opportunities and requirements 
of overseas banking and trade. 
These advantages of the 
National City’s World-Wide Bank- 
ing Organization are available to 
you. Officers at the Head 
Office or in any Branch will 
be glad to discuss your foreign 
trade program. 


NEW YORK 


e 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 

Buenos Aires 
Flores 

Plaza Once 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 

Havana 

Cuatro Caminos 

Galiano 

La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 


ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 


INDIA 
Bomb jy 
Calcutta 
MEXICO 
Mexico City 
PERU 
Lima 
PHILIPPINE IS. 
Manila 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 
REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


OR a ae. 


FUTORG waserec asp 


COME eet eee 


=> 
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CONSUMER CREDIT FINANCING 
IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


To manufacturers and distributors contemplat- 
ing marketing their products on the Pacific 
Coast, this bank, with 35 banking offices cover- 
ing the State of Washington offers a complete 


financing plan. 


An average of one family out of every two in 
the State of Washington—a total of 270,000 


customers, use some service of the Seattle-First 


National Bank. 


Our Consumer Credit department will welcome © 
inquiries about our complete financing plan for 


installment credit sales. 


The Largest of Many 


35 banki 
Excellent Banks ~ mes 


conveniently located 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Vain Offies Seattle 
Spokane and kastern Division Spokane 


mercial banks, loans of the latte: 

cally made to finance bond p 
rose to a higher level than in an py 
ous drive. In some banking < uart,. 
it is estimated that bank credit pr, 
ably disclosed a nationwide ex) ani, 
equal to around 50% of the scvens 
loan’s huge total of subscriptio 

Some of the bank loans mide ; 
finance purchases while the recent dry, 
was under way were of course of 
entirely legitimate character since th, 
will be repaid later out of the futy;, 
earnings of the borrower and weie ¢o; 
tracted only in order to acquire a pe 
manent investment holding. 

@ More Free Riders—Despite Treasyp 
warnings before the drive started, muci 
of the recent expansion in bank cred 
can be traced to the considerable ;; 
crease in the activity of the so-calk 
“free riders.” These are the war-bor 
= speculators who, financed } 
ow-rate small-margined bank loan: 
have been buying new issues at pu 
during every drive so as to sell them a 
a profit after the drive ends, and whox 
subscriptions thus serve merely to 
flate subscription totals. 

Another factor which undul 
flated seventh .loan totals without in. 
creasing the Treasury's take of nev 
money was the substantial amount o 
“portfolio adjustment” or “switching 
by many individuals and corporation; 

Such operations mainly resulted i 

the profitable sale of issues bought in 
earlier drives and only the “reinvest 
ment” of the proceeds, and no new 
money, in the new bonds being offered. 
Such sales, moreover, were very often 
made direct to a depository bank of 
the seller with the understanding that 
the proceeds would be used to buy the 
new issues through the bank and thus 
create additional earnings assets for it 
by increasing its war loan deposit bal: 
ances. 
e Sales of E Bonds Lagged—So far a: 
the small investors were concerned, 
they exceeded their over-all Seventh 
War Loan quota of $7,000,000,000, the 
largest goal ever set to cover individual 
purchases, by $1,681,000,000. 

In the case of their $4,000,000,000 
E bond quota, however, the story was 
a bit different, the final total failing 
by about $24,000,000 of hitting the 
target. This was a distinct disappoint: 
ment to the Treasury, also, ‘since 
bonds, from an economic standpoint, 
have long been recognized as the most 
important wartime security. 

This is because their sale represents 
a genuine “mopping up” of the high 
level of consumer purchasing power 
which has been exercising an inflation- 
ary pressure. 
© Questions of Holding—Since peace in 
Europe and signs indicating an ap- 
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soaching climax in the Pacific are two 
factors Which could have had quite an 
nfavorable effect on sales, the showing 
»f the small investor is generally con- 
jdered satisfactory. 

However, it remains to be seen how 
such of the huge block of war bonds 
ow in the hands of the little fellow 
vill be retained. Before the drive 
tarted, E bonds were being redeemed 
nt a rate equal to about 45% of their 
wales. If this trend should continue or 
nerease, it is possible that the Treas- 
wy, despite its fight to hold down 
nflationary factors, might soon have to 
depend on the banks to furnish a larger 
share of war financing. 

A sign that bank holdings of govern- 
ment bonds will increase anyway is 
foreseen in the fact that other-than- 
ndividual purchases of bonds totaled 
ver $17,600,000,000, against a goal of 
only $7,000,000,000, in the drive just 
nded. 

This is because the average business 
orporation, of necessity, isn’t a steady 
older of governments; it was very 
noticeable that corporations’ heavy pur- 
hases of the medium-term 2% bonds 
fered in the sixth drive were soon 
old to banks at a profit. 
¢ Eighth Near Christmas?—Sooner or 
Jater the huge amount of funds business 
as invested in war bonds will be needed 
o finance postwar operations. Some 
anking statisticians wouldn’t be sur- 
prised to see bank holdings of govern- 
ent obligations after the war reach a 
fgure as high as $200,000,000,000, or 
double present holdings. 

Public announcement hasn’t been 
made as to when the Eighth War 
Loan campaign will be staged, what 
securities will be offered then, what 
ew restrictions will be devised by the 
Treasury to thwart the owners of “hot 
money,’ and what will be done to 
liminate the other unfavorable factors. 
It is generally believed in New York 

government bond circles, however, that 
the next loan drive is apt to be staged 
ate this year, timed to absorb Christ- 
mas cash. Some experts believe that 
there will be no more offerings of the 
popular long-term 23% bonds. But 
there’s no unanimity on this point. 
Many brokers doubt that the Treasury 
is apt to do anything to break up its 
present interest pattern, especially since 
it is of such great importance to the 
life insurance companies. 
* Possible Solution—Most Wall Street- 
ers are agreed, on the other hand, that 
every effort will be taken then to lessen 
indirect commercial bank participation 
and to do something about the adjust- 
ment of nonbank portfolios and the 
“free riding” abuse. — 

Some think it might be possible to 
cut down the worrisome indirect par- 
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You can avoid this 


PAINT-PEELING 
HEADACHE 


A good galvanized sheet is entirely 
satisfactory for many uses. But it has 
one important limitation. It can’t be 
painted without troublesome acid- 
etching, which destroys part of the 
protective zinc coating. Even when 
treated before painting, paint life is 
comparatively short because the raw 
zinc dries out the essential oils, causes 
early peeling and flaking. 

The photograph shows how paint 
has peeled off ordinary galvanized 
steel. You can’t afford to let this 
happen to your sheet metal products 
in the highly competitive post-war 
market ahead. 

Now look at the picture below to 
see how Armco Galvanized Paint- 


BASE METAL 


GRIP provides ¢riple protection against 
rust: 1. The base metal has a full- 
weight coating of zinc. 2. The coat- 
ing is then given a special Bonderizing 
treatment at the Armco mills. 3. This 
neutral surface grips the attractive 
paint or baked enamel finish in a 
lasting bond—prevents it from dry- 
ing out quickly and peeling and 
flaking. 


SPECIALISTS IN SHEET STEEL 


Armco Galvanized Parntcrip is only one 
of many special-purpose steels developed 
by Armco. Perhaps you can use our ex- 
perience to advantage—now in war prod- 
ucts or later for the peacetime products 
you are planning. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 1681 Curtis Street, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 


DON’T MISS! 


ON’T miss the a combination of advantages you get with 
PC Glass Blocks. Be sure to make full use of this up-to-date 
structural material in new buildings and modernizing projects. 

Daylight directed to where it is most needed. More privacy, less 
distracting noise. Better control of temperature and humidity. Less 
condensation. Less infiltration of harmful dust and other impurities. 

Other advantages? Yes, one more that comes from savings in 
repairs, maintenance and cleaning costs—economy. 

PC Glass Blocks harmonize with all types of architecture and all 
the most-used building materials. They can be installed by any 
mason with his regular tools. 

Before your plans for modernizing or building take on definite 
vee be sure that you have up-to-date information on the modern 
building material, PC Glass Blocks. Write today for complete 
information. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Room 758, 632 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


* Also makers of PC Foamglas - 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


ROOM 759, 632 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


mLASS BLOGKS 


ticipation of the commercial } 
giving them a chance to take 
rectly hereafter in the offering 
termediate-term issues. Portfoli: 
ing and “free riding,” however, 
harder nuts to crack. 


Record for Bonds 


Biggest competitive issue 
sells without a hitch, but oth 
winners and losers, as wel! as 
A.T.&T. are somewhat unhappy. 


Despite “stickiness” in the new issues 
market (BW —Jul.21°45,p68), two |ank- 
ing groups, embracing about all ti. n 
tion's major underwriters, were on 
this week to bid for $175,000,000 
ican Telephone & Telegraph 35-\e: 
bonds, the largest issue ever sold by com- 
petitive bidding. 

Although the offering was taken with- 
out a hitch, there were definite d 
appointments for both winning an 
losing bidders, as well as for A. 1 
& T. Halsey, Stuart & Co., the Chi- 
cago firm which played an important 
part in making competitive bidding 
compulsory in the rail and utility fields, 
for example, couldn’t have been at all 
happy about the sale. 

@ Arch-Rival Wins—Halsey Stuart say 
the bid of 98.919% of par for 23 
bonds that it had made for its syndicate 
topped by one of 99.5599%, also for 
23s. To make matters even worse, it 
saw the winning bid entered by the 
group headed by its arch-rival Morgan, 
Stanley & Co., the leading proponent 
of the negotiated-deal method for sell- 
ing new securities and in previous years 
A. T. & T.’s traditional banker. 

The members of the winning group 

couldn’t have been particularly happy 
over the results, since the bonds were 
only sold to the public at a price of par 
to yield 2.75%, and, despite the size 
of the operation, commissions were ob- 
viously pretty small in view of the ab- 
normally narrow spread of $4.40 per 
$1,000 bond between the cost and sell- 
ing price. 
@ Market Comparison—But , probably 
equally disappointed was the seller of 
the bonds. A. T. & T. knew that the 
23% issue of 1970 that it sold in 1940 
was quoted in the open market at 
1014% bid 102% asked, or on a 2.64% 
to 2.67% yield basis, at the time it was 
opening the current bids. And it pub- 
licly acknowledged that it didn’t relish 
having to accept an under-par bid, or 
paying 2.77% on the borrowing. 

Wall Street, however, thinks A. T. 
& T. didn’t do at all badly in the opera- 
tion, considering the new issues market's 
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recent slowness in spots, the bond mar- 
ket’s general weakness of late,.the tre- 
mendous sizeof the offering; and the 
fact that institutienal investors (cus- 
tomarily the biggest buyers of all new 
A. T. & T. issues) have for some days 
noticeably neglected high-priced low- 


yieldi nds. 

Quick Reaction—The Street’s opinion 
also seems confirmed by. market action. 
Within less than an hour after the 
bonds were first offered ‘to the public 
Monday, the subscription books had to 
be closed and the new issue was being 
quoted 100% bid 100%. asked in the 
over-the-counter market. 


Housing Money . 

Private capital exhibits 
new eagerness for financing in 
a field that was left largely to 
government in prewar period. 


If the housing industry is going to 
lead the way to postwar high production. 
and full employment, as many predict 
(BW—Jul.21’45,p38), then private capi- 
tal proposes to have a hand in it. 

The banking community is indicat- 
ing very definitely that it is no longer 
content to let government money domi- 
nate the field of housing finance as it 
did before the war. 
 Signposts—Seven of New York City’s 
largest savings banks, for example, are 
going to take an unprecedented step in 
jointly financing the erection of a new 
medium-rental local housing project. 

Last week saw another new chapter 
written when a number of prominent 
Wall Street investment houses engaged 
in keen competition for all the securities 
issued by a public housing project. 

Still another “first” in the field of 
housing finance was recorded a few 
days ago when a Wall Street underwrit- 
ing house revealed that it was preparing 
to engage in the public offering of se- 
curities of a company just organized 
to operate exclusively in the construc- 
tion and sale -of prefabricated houses. 
¢For 1,600 F ies—The decision of 
the New York savings bank group to 
emulate Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.’s ever-increasing activity in the 
field of housing (BW —Jun.30’45,p78) 
will result, according to the preliminary 
announcement, in new homes for some 
1,600 families at an average rental of 
$12.50 a room and will cost the insti- 
tutions more than $7,500,000. 

Arranged after months of negotia- 
tions between the banks and New York’s 
Mayor La Guardia, the project expects 
city tax exemption for a period of years. 
Financing is said to contemplate Fed- 
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HEN it’s meal time 

in the nursery, there’s 
nothing like prompt atten- 
tion for improving rela- 
tions—and preserving a smooth working, 
healthful routine. 

For reasons equally clear, promptness 
is important in settling insurance claims. 
With Hardware Mutuals policy back of 
the policy on the job for you, as part of 
your Workmen’s Compensation and 
Liability Insurance, you’re sure of instant 
action —with sympathetic fair dealing 
that is invaluable in maintaining good 
employe relations. Vital too, is the safety 
engineering program tailored pre- 
cisely to your individual needs 
in a way that will reduce your 
plant accidents to a minimum. 


The policy back of the policy 


The Policy Back of 
the Policy: 


Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests 
our first consideration. 


offers similar advantages 
in other types of insur- 
ance, too—automobile, bur- 
glary, plate glass, fire, etc. 
Careful selection of risks has made pos- 
sible dividend returns to policyholders, 
amounting to over $93,000,000 since or- 
ganization. 

Let our representative show you how 
the policy back of the policy can provide 
increased service at kiwer cost. Our spe- 
cial booklet, INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 
PROCEDURE, with latest safety rec- 
ommendations, is yours for the asking. 
Send for it. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Herdwert Dealers Mutual Fire laswramce Company, Home Office, Stevens Poimi, W income 
Matma! implement and Hardwert lamracce Company, Home Office Owetomne “imeem 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
Heme Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 
Casualty and Fire Insurance 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Bonds for sale, or 
as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Bonds. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


New Issue 


$75,000,000 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


Consolidated Mortgage Twenty-Five Year Sinking Fund 
234% Bonds, Series I, due July 15, 1970 


PRICE 10012% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


Coptes of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as may legally 
offer these Bonds in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. Mellon Securities Corporation 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Blyth & Co.,Inc. | The First Boston Corporation 
Union Securities Corporation Goldman, Sachs & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
A. ©, Bader & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. Hornblower & Weeks 


Lee Higginson Corporation 
July 17, 1945 
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Princes Street % — 
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Our London branch at 7 Princes Street, opposite the Bank 
of England, has been in continuous operation throughout 
the wat. This office offers complete banking service to cot- 
porations, banks and individuals having business interests 
in Great Britain. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


eral Housing Administration i: 

on the construction loan and a 
start is expected to be further s: 

by the use of the city’s conde: 
power to acquire the site. 

e Bonds Refunded—The chang | x 
tude of Wall Street banking h« 
ward the securities issued by 
housing authorities, which t! 
York City Housing Authority < 

as “a major contribution” to thot 
ot financing, was revealed when 
thority refunded the outstandin 

of Clason Point Gardens, a f 
aided, low rent, public housing 

it owns and operates. 

Clason Point Gardens, a 40()-famij 

project and one of the twelve s: 
velopments now operated by the author 
ity, was erected several years ago at 
cost of more than $2,000,000. At that 
time it was financed by the sale of $873. 
000 Series A bonds to a Wall Street 
syndicate at an interest vost of 1.81‘ 
plus $1,189,000 of a Series B issue sold 
to the Federal Public Housing Author 
ity on a 2.5% basis. The sale of 42 
of its outstanding bonds to the banker 
then represented the highest propor. 
tion of such securities ever sold to pri 
vate capital by a similar project. 
e Precedents Smashed—Until last week 
the authority had been able to sais 
the proportion of such participation in 
its financing up to the 85% level. Abov 
that figure, private capital hadn’t gon 
—and it was not interested in any public 
housing securities due beyond 1985, de 
spite their federal income tax exemption 
feature. 

Last week, however, all these earlic: 

precedents were smashed. Despite : 
condition of the sale that forced bidding 
for all the bonds, including some ma 
turing after 1985, six syndicates, rep 
resenting some 40 prominent under 
writing houses, bid furiously for th 
$1,995,000 issue offered. So close wer 
the bids that it took a bit of figuring 
before the award was made to a Mellon 
Securities Corp. group on an offer whic! 
resulted in an average interest rate oi 
only 1.6129%. 
e Anchorage Homes, Inc.—The first pre 
fabricated house manufacturer to us 
Wall Street’s security distributing facil: 
ties for its financing is Anchorage 
Homes, Inc. It has registered for offer 
ing with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission 505,000 shares of Class A 
stock and 250,000 of Class B conver 
tible shares. Andre de Saint-Phalle & 
Co., member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, has announced that it wil 
soon offer for public subscription 250. 
000 shares of the A and 50,000 shares 
of the B issue. 

Anchorage Homes, Inc., is a brand 
new company. W. W. Rausch, head 
of the concern, however, is a veterat 
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A Siding on New York Central links 
your plant directly with seven of America’s ten 
biggest cities, and places you in the territory 
where 52% of American buying power is con- 
centrated. Your products cover the Nation’s 
richest market area with maximum speed and 
dependability. Yet that is only one advantage 
of a location that is centra/in the fullest sense. 


“CENTRAL” TO MANPOWER—because, on New York 
Central you are in the home area of skilled mechanical, 
electrical, chemical and textile workers . . . 64% of all U.S. 
factory labor. 


“CENTRAL” TO RESOURCES—because the New York 
Central territory, beside being rich in industrial power and 
water supplies, also produces 75% of the bituminous coal, 
81% of the steel, and the greatest variety of semi-finished 
materials in America. 


“CENTRAL” TO FOREIGN TRADE—because New York 
Central serves great modern ports handling 80% of Atlantic 
Coast imports and exports. 


“CENTRAL’’ TO TRANSPORTATION — because a 
modern fleet of 800 daily passenger trains gives your ex- 
ecutives and sales force fast, dependable service, through- 
out the New York Central area. 
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ASK ABOUT PLANT SITES IN THIS AREA 


Write or telephone the New York Central Industrial 
Representatives listed below. Their files cover a 
variety of available sites, and they are prepared to 
undertake surveys to search out special advantages 
you may need. Let them help you find your central 
location . . . confidentially . . . and with a saving of 
time for your war-burdened executives. 

BOSTON .. . South Station . - AE. CROCKER 
CHICAGO ._— La Salle St. Station H. W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI 230 East Ninth St. . G. T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAND . Union Terminal . A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT . . Central Terminal . . A.B. JOHNSON 
PITTSBURGH . P. & L. E. Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK 466 Lexington Avenue . W.R. DALLOW 


In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent 


_ New York Central 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE 


A NEW FINANCING PLAN 
to see you through 


Termination and Reconversion 
fo Profit 


O matter what sources of funds 

you have used in the past, you 

owe it to the future of your business 

to investigate Commercial Credit’s 

new Commercial Financing Plan. 

For here is a broad-gauge plan de- 

veloped specifically to help business 

meet the financing problems of the 

reconversion period and the critical 
years ahead. 


Without interference with your 
management . . . without restricting 
your operations in any way . . . this 
plan makes thousands or millions 
quickly available at drastically re- 
duced rates. 


Under this plan you will have no 
balances to maintain . . . no worries 
about renewals, calls or periodic 
clean-ups of your loans. Instead, 
you ‘will have funds at your disposal 
to use as needed under a continuing 
arrangement . . . which combines 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


the features of permanent financing 
with the flexibility and economy of 
borrowing on a day-to-day basis. 


What’s more, under this plan, you 
will not be handicapped by a short 
line of credit which lets you borrow 
just enough to keep going under 
normal conditions, but which may 
fail to meet your need just when the 
need is greatest. Instead, you will 
have ample funds available to meet 
unusual situations, grasp oppor- 
tunities, expand volume anu in- 
crease profits. 


We will welcome the opportunity 
to show you how this plan can meet 
any need for funds in your business 
- . - and contribute to more pro- 
fitable operation . . . at a lower net 
cost for the money you need and 
use. For full information and prompt 
cooperation, write, wire or phone 
the nearest office listed below. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


sana 


een 


Bs weRcin. CREDIT 
Co MPANY 


Capital and Surp! 


BALTIM 


FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES ‘OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


< 900,000 


fj 
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SKY SCRAPING CHIMNEY 


Flaunting broad stripes to warn of 
aircraft, a giant chimney—said to be 
the tallest east of the Mississippi 
River—towers 500 feet above an un- 
disclosed metallurgical plant. The tre- 
inforced concrete stack, recently com- 
pleted by Rust Engineering Co, 
Pittsburgh, was made only 55 feet 
shorter than the Washington Monv. 
ment in order to disperse fumes from 
the smelter. The chimney has night 
signals for aircraft and a lead-cbated 
lightning protection system to cope 
with electrical storms. 


in the housing field. He was formerly 
head of the Holt-Fairchild Co., in re- 
cent years the designer and builder of 
some $4,000,000 of prefabricated hous 
ing units for the Navy at Newport, 
R. L., and for the FPHA at Hartford. 
Associated with him in most of the key 
or in his new venture will be 
ormer Holt-Fairchild executives. 
e Cape Cod Colonial—Anchorage has 
acquired from Holt-Fairchild under con- 
tract all the patents, copyrights, mz 
chinery, and equipment used by the lat- 
ter, and it intends to manufacture 39 
models of Cape Cod colonial factory- 
built homes. 

These will range in price (delivered 
and erected by an Anchorage crew) 
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fom around $3,600 for a unit with one 
pedroom, bath, living room, kitchen, 
gad dining alcove up to about $7,600 
for a two-story house with four bed- 
woms, two baths, 30-foot living room, 
full dining room, basement, porch, and 
e. All models will be insulated, 
will have winter air conditioning. ‘The 
company says it will be able to sell its 
low-cost units for monthly payments 
of $25 to $50. 
eMass Production—It is planned to 
concentrate production at a new plant 
to be erected at Westfield, Mass., 
capable of turning: out one complete 
house every forty minutes. The com- 
ny reports that its mass-production 
methods will permit the offering of new 
homes of conventional appearance and 
design for prices as aud as 35% be- 
low the cost of comparable hand-built 
houses. 

Anchorage likewise expects to benefit 
fom housing operations in foreign 
felds. A French affiliate, entirely 
fnanced by local capital, is already re- 
ported to have been organized to en- 

in large-scale production as soon 
as materials and facilities are available. 
It will pay Anchorage Homes, Inc., 
20% of its profits in return for the use 
of all its patents and processes. 


P.S. 


The recent proposal of Central R.R. 
of New Jersey trustees to split up the 
system into two distinct parts, to effect 
drastic savings in its present bill for 
New Jersey state taxes (BW—Mar. 
24'45,p70), has been approved by the 
U.S. District Court and the road 
now needs only Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorization. . . . The 
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der 3% from Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. to help pay the cost of a new 
store; Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
has sold $30,000,000 23% mortgage 
bonds privately; Pure Oil Co. has sold 
$31,000,000 serial notes to Metropoli- 
tan Life and New York’s Chase Bank; 

. has sold $8,000,000 mort- 
gage bonds direct to four insurance 
companies; and Loew’s, Inc., has just 
disposed of $28,000,000 20-year deben- 
tures to an insurance group and ar- 
ranged a $12,000,000 2% eight-year loan 
with several banks. . . . Wall Street 


lay26°45,p83). 
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MAN-MADE MIST 
Plays Havoc with Ordinary Wood Roofs 
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80% -+- humidity at 75° F., day in and day out, makes mighty 
rough conditions for ceiling and roof structures of wet-process 
plants. Plain lumber and other materials often rot, rust or 
crumble surprisingly fast. Wolmanized Lumber’, with 
Wolman Salts* preservative driven deep into the wood, is 
highly resistant to these wringing-wet atmospheres; fibre- 
fixation prevents its washing out or leaching, assures added 
years of service life. 


WHERE’S ALL THE WOOD? 
Billions of feet of lumber are still needed to fight the war. But 
war plants are part of our fighting force and lumber for critical 
plant maintenance and repair can be had. Write us for the 


names of suppliers who may be able to handle your order. 
Chemicals for treating are available at all our plants. 


CBEOSOTING 


*Registered FLAMEPROOFING 
trademarks 


WOLMANIZING 


1656 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


MARKETING 


NRA Hangover 


Federal Trade Commission 
case on coat and suit industry 
practices set up by Blue Eagle 
may hold postwar warning. 


The coat and suit trade, which first 

got together under NRA, has discov- 
ered that the Blue Eagle has come home 
to roost. ‘Trade practices introduced 
under the government’s code authority, 
and retained ever since, now are the 
cause of a legal squabble with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and about 90% 
of the industry, united in the National 
Coat & Suit Industry Recovery Board, 
is charged with restraint of trade. 
e Indirect Warning—To many an in- 
dustry which has discovered the possi- 
bilities of NRA-type cooperation under 
the aegis of War Production Board and 
Office of Price Administration industry 
advisory committees, the example of 
the coat and suit industry may become 
a warning against carryiig cooperative 
policies—on price and production con- 
trol—over into that period when WPB 
and OPA no longer provide an um- 
brella. 

FTC has indirectly warned that when 
these orders are lifted, such industries 
must once again face the rigors of un- 
restricted competition. 

e Self Regulation—NRA may have been 
anathema to some businessmen, but to 
the coat and suit trade, rocked as it 
was for half a century by dog-eat-dog 
competition that produced sweat shops, 
low wages, and long hours, the NRA 
blue eagle brought salvation. When the 
Supreme Court killed NRA, the indus- 
try voluntarily took over the code intact, 
as well as the blue and white consum- 
ers’ protection label (BW —Jun.27’36, 


p22). 

For ten years the industry’s recovery 
board has prided itself on being the 
“only voluntary functioning code or- 
ganization in the United States,” and 
has cited its operations as proof that 
labor and capital can successfully merge 
their interests and produce mutual bene- 
fits. In this case the merger of in- 
terests involved 16 employer associa- 
tions and David Dubinsky’s powerful 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, representing about 50,000 coat 
and suit workers. 
e Centered in East—About 85% of all 
women’s coats and suits made in the 
U. S. are produced in the New York 
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metropolitan area and in a region within 
a radius of 75 miles in New York State, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Merchandising ideas—style is the 
item of greatest importance—which de- 
mand garments of great variety in 
small quantity for quick seasonal sale, 
have led to development of.a manufac- 
turing system peculiar to the industry. 
e@ 1,000 Producers—Instead of central- 
ized production in a relatively few large 
factories, there are about 350 large 
selling agencies or jobbers who buy the 
materials and select the styles, but sub- 
contract the actual manufacturing to 
outside shops. It is estimated that 
there are about 1,000 such small manu- 
facturing units. Most of these employ 
=o 10 to 24 workers. 

is small, inexpensive, and flexible 
setup has produced intensive competi- 
tion as weil as a high rate of business 
mortalities. In contrast, coat and suit 
trade customers (specialty shops, mail- 
order houses, chain stores, ar depart- 
ment stores) have increased their bar- 
gaining superiority by consolidating 
Hence, 


into cooperative buying units. 


the system contained all of the in-re,; 
ents for industrial chaos, and ¢)\;: 
where the NRA code authority st 
in, offering a medium for rehabil) 4}; 
of the industry. 

e Gains Under NRA—During the thr. 
years of operation of the Nation. Jp, 
dustrial Recovery Act the uni 
creased its membership and got 
wages, hours, and working con 
for its members. In turn the | 
collaboration with the union (th 
drawal of labor became the big stick) 
made possible the enforcement F fair 
commercial practices that put fir 

an equal footing and competition oy 
a less ruthless basis. Preferenti:! djs. 
counts and-rebates were curbed, as were 
contributions to retailers for advertising 
Unjustified cancellations of orde: _ 
returns of goods that, in the past, had 
run as high as 10% of a business wer 
controlled. Under the Recovery Boar 
the industry has continued to use thes 
NRA regulatory principles and ha 
added some of its own. 

Board headquarters are in New York 
City, but the organization also ha 
regional offices for its enforcement staf 
in nine other industrial centers—Bos. 
ton, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Ore., St. Louis, and San 
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MEASURING RADIO HITS—AND ERRORS 4 “ 

DUILK 
While the audience listens, Big Annie (above) reports to Columbia Broadcast: Gnd to : 
ing System whether its new untried shows are flops or hits. The machine, an jt up 
amplification of earlier program analyzers (BW —Oct.9'43,p78), records the File. if 
composite reaction of as many as a hundred people at once. Each test listener 
holds two push buttons attached to two indicators, one to record favorable Byembe: 
reactions, the other unfavorable. A single pressure moves Big Annie’s recordet i Mont 
almost imperceptibly, but 50 reactions make quite a mark. 7s 
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izing Up the Paper Strike 


The 17-day strike of newspaper 
eliverymen in New York City 
ave only a fair demonstration of 
hat happens in a_ metropolis 
hen circulation of major news- 
papers is suddenly suspended. Re- 
ailers reported that, although 
ales were down perhaps as much 
»s 15% before the strike’s end, the 
ut wasn’t deep enough to hurt. 
Besides, it meant stretching of 
short merchandise supplies (BW— 
Jul.14’45,p94). 

Nevertheless, most businessmen 
vere inclined to agree that the 
drawing power of newspaper ad- 
ertising had been reaffirmed; that, 
xcept for a sellers’ market, the 
drop in sales figures might have 
been a sad story. 

Hardest hit were mail orders 
from retail customers. Summer 
clearance sales and fur coat pro- 
motions of department stores and 
specialty shops had to be post- 
poned. An odd-lot, ration-free 
shoe sale got off to a slow start. 

Advertisers scrambled for spot 
time on local radio stations during 
the strike. One estimate in the 
trade was that New York stations 
picked up as much as $1,000,000 
in gross time sales on account of 
the dispute. This week stations 
were back to normal; most of the 
special programs had been con- 
tracted for on a strike-duration 
basis. 

First poststrike newspaper is- 
sues carried more ads than New 
York news readers had seen in 
many a day. 


> 


, has been chairman of the board 
ce it was first organized in 1935. 
Balance of Power—The union, largely 
cause it is the only spokesman for 
bor in the industry, has a powerful 
luence in the deliberations of the 
Signing of a collective bargaining 
peement with the union as a general 

commits the employer to join the 
oard, to contribute to the board’s 
ancial support by buying labels at a 
fice that increases with garment costs 
bulk of the labels cost 1¢ to 2¢ each), 
d to abide by the fair practices code 
tt up by the board. If there is no 
grement with the union, there is 
ttle, if any, work—approximately 94% 
f the manufacturing employees are 
embers of the union. 

Monopoly Charged—And in these 
ays of antitrust prosecutions, the FTC 
as decided this is going too far. In 
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ASL 2400-120/208 


300 kva three-phase 
ovdaeniiamn. 


i and light in weight, 
the Westinghouse Power Center 
Unit means new speed and effi- 
ciency in power installations. 
This easily handled “packaged 
power” can be located at the 
actual load center to simplify 
wiring problems and effect sav- 
ings of up to 75% in secondary 
cable requirements. 

Lindsay Structure, modern 
method of light metal construc- 
tion, contributes materially to 
the unusual lightness and com- 
pactnessof the power center unit. 
Utilizing the principle of uni- 
form tensioning to providea 
unique high strength-weight 
ratio, Ls makes additional sup- 
ports unnecessary even in hous- 
ings for heavy equipment such as 
this. And Ls units leave all parts 
readily accessible with removal 
of the nearest panel. 

Parts for Lindsay Structure as- 
semblies, available in steel or 
non-magnetic aluminum, are 
preformed to individual require- 
ments. A new Ls war service also 
makes it possible to furnish com- 
pletely or partially assembled 
units—ready for the installation 
of your machinery or equipment 
—anywhere in the United States. 

Check the possibilities of 
Lindsay Structure as a cabinet or 
housing for your product. Write 
to Lindsay and Lindsay, 222 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Illinois; 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, New York; or Lindsey 
Structure (Canada) Ltd., Dominion 


Square Bidg., Montreal. 


S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 


3 
' 
vu. 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Potents Pending 


e ec e and first in quality when 
produced by our molecular stills 


Among the first of the vitamins to be discovered and to prove 
its usefulness as an adjunct to the human diet— 

Vitamin A, nevertheless, has provided some painful head- 
aches for users in the foods and pharmaceuticals industries. It 
did, until DPI perfected the molecular distillation process of 
concentrating vitamin A with its natural stable esters intact. 

One difficulty was that vitamin A is basically a product of 
nature. Its most accessible commercial source is the liver oil of 
various fish, and the different fish liver oils differ widely in vita- 
min A potency. Also, the most desirable fish are not always willing 
to be caught on schedules planned by mere man. 

The DPI molecular distillation process can provide high quality, 
high potency vitamin A concentrates even from low potency oils. 
Thus it helps to stabilize a naturally unstable industry. 

This success of molecular distillation in processing vitamin A 
is challenging industrial chemists to experiment further with this 
revolutionary new tool. They are learning its usefulness in the 
processing of waxes, oils, and heavy chemicals, including many 
so-called “‘undistillable’’ substances. Molecular distillation may 
be of great value to you. We invite you to write for additional 
information. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. 
C2 , -Chouum eaearch 


Comeeetereg . 
755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 
570 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N.Y. » 135 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


September, 1941, the FTC iss 
mal complaint, charging the b 
price-fixing, suppression of con 
and promotion of a monopoly. 
til this year did FTC get dow 
business of holding hearing 
testimony was taken in New 
April. A series of hearings on the 
Coast has recently ended. Re: 
of proceedings awaits five days 
from the commission. 

So far, commission attorn¢ 
devoted most of their efforts 
charge that the board coerce 
facturers into membership a 
buying and using labels. 

e Price Levels Lifted—Where thie FT( 
counts particularly on catching th 
board off base is in its price-fixin 
charge. In 1937, according to thie con 
plaint, the board increased price level 
of some garments as much as $1. At th 
same time the board fixed the ma 
mum prices which coat and suit many 
facturers could pay for cloth for ga 
ments selling at each price level. |; 
addition, according to FTC, the boar 
set maximum permissible costs for aj 
materials required for garments in eac} 
classification. If the commission cay 
prove these charges, the board mig! 
find itself in a tight spot. Not onk 
would such practices be violations | 
the Sherman antitrust law, but the 
are defined as unfair methods of con 
petition under the FTC act. 

e Trade Stabilized—Best defense of the 
board is the benefits its policies hay 
produced for the industry. Liquidation 
and bankruptcies have decreased; indus 
trial peace and better standards fo 
labor have prevailed; production has in 
creased; and “fair and free competition” 
have been established. 

For what it has done for the worker, 
the board has some staunch supporters, 
among them: the American Assn. offi 
University Women, the Young @ 
Women’s Christian Assn., the National 
Consumers’ League, the National 
League of Women Voters, and numer 
ous church groups. 

The board still has some leeway be- 
before the FTC, if it so decides, deals 
the body blow. Hearings may continue 
for years, and even when a decision 
is handed down it almost certainly will 
be appealed to the United States Circutt 
Court of Appeals. 


SETTLED FOR CASH 


Results of OPA’s investigation of 
the pricing of new cigarette brands 
(BW—May19’45,p84) are beginning to 
appear. 

Last week, the San Francisco district 
office of the price agency accepted a cash 
settlement of $21,814.80 from the 
Dream Castle Tobacco Co. for selling 
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Ninety in the shade in the hot landscape as it rolls by. 
But you relax in cool, refreshing comfort—if you're 
lucky enough to get space on an air conditioned car. 
And despite the threefold increase in wartime travel 
(which American Railroads have handled brilliantly) 
air conditioned cars have been kept in service—some 
8500 of them. Without new equipment or new refrig- 
erant, we know this was no easy job. 


Here’s why: Air conditioning equipment must be com- 
pact and light—every pound you save conserves coal 
in the tender. Yet, on a trip from New York to Chi- 
cago, the units in a single car are called on to handle 
almost 590,000 pounds of air. On the road for months 
on end, this Sturtevant equipment stands up because 
it was built right. Built the way railroads wanted it— 
since we pioneered the first system “to put 70° on 
wheels.” 


Equally important, Sturtevant pitched in with a pro- 
gram of maintenance helps, inspection schedules and 
service tags—that help the railroads, struggling with 
untrained men, to keep existing equipment on the job, 
passengers comfortable. 


Cleon, cool air rides 
the rails—more than 
3 tons of it per pas- 


senger on ® 16 hour 
run—handled by 
Sturtevant Equipment 
aboord 8500 cars. 


Air Conditioning as a premium commodity to attract 
customers — or an industrial tool to step up produc- 
tion—will be a “must” for many an enterprise under 
the lash of post-war competition. Here, and wherever 
“Air at Work” lends a hand, Sturtevant Equipment 
properly engineered to the task is your assurance of 
utmost economy, both in initial outlay and through 
the years. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 


Red Crown cigarettes at 20¢ 
stead of 15¢. 

Red Crowns are made in | yj. 
Ky., by a partnership of tl. Dp. 
Castle proprietors with a is 
manufacturer. They were roda 
early this year and priced at 2 
New York City) because of th 
similarity to Marlboros. 

Dream Castles, another 
sired by the San Francisco fii, , 
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not involved in the proceediny.. Defipf gasoli 
Castles are hand-packed, maiketed [itation’s 
a rigid package, and sell on the Pag The | 
Coast for 25¢: four-flan 
arries. 
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Gasoline Vendor 


Device enables refineri 
to make larger deliveries 


small-volume filling station eg 
ones with restricted credit. fof gas. 
: good W 

The cost of small deliveries to oghe get 
lying gasoline stations eats into pro mailed 
of refineries and bulk distributors, ye Rent 
maintain these small-volume accougg With 1 
principally to keep them from shift: operato 
to other brands, and for their mggS! 2 
side advertising value. leases t 


e Released by WPB-—Bowser, Inc, Stalls © 
Ft. Wayne has held in WPB-impos Com 
mothballs since early in the warggsince ¢ 
method devised to lessen this expen the’ fill 
Last week WPB released material #§4°COU" 


2,000 of the metering units arou mecha 
which Bowser’s distribution method PUP 
designed. this w 
The method, in effect, extends fj line DI 
of trat 


bulk plant’s storage capacity to | 
premises of its customers. One distrit 
tor found that the average small dea 
had storage capacity of 4,000 gal., | 
because: of credit limitations or rel 
tance to tie up capital, he kept ¢ 
the average only 520 gal., 13% 
capacity, in his tank space. Bowse 
device makes it feasible to fill his ta 
at each truck dump while keeping 
extra gallonage under the bulk plan 
control and ownership. 

e Large Tank Required—Necessary { 
the plan are: 

(1) Bowser’s Petinco (petroleum : 
ventory control) box. This can be : 
stalled on any electrically driven s¢ 
ice pump. It was developed just befo 
the war in Bowser’s subsidiary, Johns 
Fare Box Co. 

(2) A gasoline tank large enough The « 
store substantially more than the filig§ lying 


hack ts Vane eae 


Some large distributors _ install 
several hundred petinco units expe 
mentally before the war stopped p: toker 
duction. A bulk plant that sells 60% tank, 


of ga: 
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90 gal. a month reported a 70% reduc- 
on in. distribution costs. A Denver 
bulk plant cut a tank truck’s average 
ravel from 1,000 mi. to 750 mi. a 
f onth. 

Uses Special Tokens—The device is 

principle like any coin-operated, elec- 
rically actuated vending machine. It 
squires a token of special design to 

se an electric circuit that in turn 

This releases 50 gal. 

pf gasoline for sale at retail from the 
station’s pump. 

The Bowser lock is opened with a 
four-flanged key which the truck driver 
arries. 

Petinco makes the truck driver pri- 
marily a service agent. He travels his 
regular route, keeps each station’s tanks 
flied. He maintains a_ record of 
serially numbered tokens he sells to 
each retailer and collects tokens from 
the control box at each stop. For each 
token he collects the price of 50 gal. 
of gas. The dealer whose credit is not 
good with the bulk plant pays when 
he gets the tokens, which can be 
mailed C.O.D. 

e Rental System—Bowser contracts 

with refiners and other bulk plant 

operators to rent control boxes for 
$1 a month. The distributor owns or 
leases the station’s storage tank or in- 
stalls one big enough to fit the method. 

Company officials point out that 
since only the truck driver can open 
the fill line and must have tokens to 
account for all deliveries, if Petinco 
mechanisms had been in every retail 
pump in the U. S. during rationing, 
this would have held down the gaso- 
line black market by its closer control 
of transactions. 


The cost of supplying gasoline to out- 
lying stations is materially reduced 
by a novel slot machine. By inserting 
a token, the dealer releases 50 gallons 
of gas for retail sale. Paying only for 
tokens inserted, he can carry a full 
tank, thus cutting distribution costs. 
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NICE TRICK IF YOU CAN DO IT 


Short cuts that save time and money 
become available when you apply 
“SCOTCH” Masking Tape to your 
manufacturing problems. The ver- 
satility of ““SCOTCH” Masking Tape 
goes far beyond the limitations of 
its name; masking is only part of 
the story. 

Take the job pictured above, for 
instance, where “SCOTCH” Tape 
made it possible go hold many small 
pieces in position for spray paint- 
ing. When the paint had dried, the 
pieces were easily removed, coming 
free without any adhering residue. 


“scorcn” is the 
trade-mark for 
the adhesive 
tapes made by 

M.M. & M. CO. 


Qe ee eS 


“SCOTCH” Tape is used for 
MASKING « REINFORCING 
PROTECTING « SPLICING 
HOLDING « IDENTIFYING 
SEALING « SANDBLASTING 


Signed 


Gentlemen: 
Kindly have a “SCOTCH” Tape engineer call. 


As originators and largest manu- 
facturer of unified pressure sensitive 
tapes for an unmatched number of 
years, we have worked closely with 
industry to find short cuts and 
savings that could be made with 
“SCOTCH” Masking Tapes. It is 
only logical to assume that this long 
experience of working with in- 
dustry is invaluable in helping you 
solve many of your production 
problems. 

It will not obligate you at all to 
call for the assistance of a “SCOTCH” 
Tape engineer. 


Minnesora 
Mininc ano 
M aNuFACTURING co. 


BW745 


Zone___State___ 


Title. 


Docueniceaiadiaeiaaneneseoae 
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LABOR 


U.A.W. Keeps No-Strike Edict 


But significance of action lies in what it doesn’t mean rather 
than in what it does. Big blowup will come later. Meanwhile, auto 
union heads hope to profit by playing ball with the government. 


The delicate time fuse whose tick 
can be plainly heard by employers of 
the more than a million members of 
C.i.0.’s United Auto Workers kept on 
ticking this week. The explosion was 
again deferred as the union's executive 
board, meeting in Minneapolis, decided 
to keep in effect—for the present at 
least—the union’s no-strike pledge. 

@ Peace Isn’t Assured—The board’s not 
unexpected action is no guarantee of 
labor peace in the union’s sprawling 
automobile, aircraft, agricultural §ma- 
chinery, and ordnance jurisdiction. 
Despite the pledge’s renewal, U.A.W.’s 
unruly Detroit rank and file can be 
counted on to keep that city’s total of 
man-hours lost through labor disputes 
very close to the top of any national list- 
ing. 
But the big blowup—which may be 
the biggest ever—will come when the 
nation’s largest union formally declares 
that its no-strike policy is changed. 

e Others Will Follow—That U.A.W. 
will lead the way for other U.S. unions 
in taking this step is generally acknowl- 
edged. It is the most militant, and least 
disciplined, of the big labor organiza- 
tions and already there is a substantial 
membership support for revocation of 
the pledge. 

This is the only union whose officers 

have been forced by pressure from below 
to conduct a membership referendum 
on continuing the no-strike policy in 
force (BW—Jan.27'45,p94). And it is 
the union which has had the most 
numerous and most serious “wildcats” 
—strikes not authorized and, often, even 
condemned by union officials. 
e A Positive Directive—It seems appar- 
ent that U.A.W.’s eventual change in 
strike policy will not be a simple, nega- 
tive act of withdrawing its pledge. 
When the time chosen for it comes, 
announcement of the policy's termina- 
tion will almost surely be considered by 
many local leaders and by the rank and 
file a positive directive to strike. 

While U.A.W.’s peace pledge has 
not prevented strikes, it has certainly 
deterred many mass walkouts and has 
operated to keep those which did occur 
of comparatively short duration. Detroit 
in wartime has been almost continu- 
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ously plagued by labor trouble, but it 
has not yet seen the spectacle of Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford, and Chrysler strike- 
bound at the same time. ‘That may be 
in the cards when U.A.W. declares 
officially that it is ready to support 
strike action for “sufficient cause.” 

e Playing Along—U.A.W.’s national 
officers voted to continue the pledge in 
force in the face of mounting demands 
from the membership for revocation 
because these leaders feel certain that 
the union has not yet reaped all the 
benefits it can from a policy of playing 
along with the government. They be- 
lieve that substantial wage increases—a 


basic revision of the Little Stee! 
—are imminent; that the go, 
hasn’t exhausted its ability t 
“patriotic” unions. , 

If three months hence, at th« 
next executive board mectin 
optimism hasn’t paid off, they \ 
an opportunity to reconsider. 

e Bones of Contention—U.A 
plains the present restiveness 
members and the prevalence 
authorized strikes on four grow 

(1) “Downgrading,” which, acco; 
ing to U.A.W. President R. J. 1 hong 
“to the worker means simply 1 w. 
cut.” 

(2) “Mental strain and war jitter 
resulting from continuous emp 
on a 48-or-more-hour week. 

(3) “Management provocation, 
which, the union. charges, consists ; 
employers’ taking advantage of the m 
strike policy by refusing to settle grie 
ances or bargain in good faith. 

(4) “Government stalling and 
tape,” a charge most often directed 4 
the slow-motion operation of th 
National War Labor Board. 
e From the Board—In addition to x 
newal of the no-strike pledge, U.A.\. 


SEAMEN PICKET FOR LANDLUBBERS’ RATES 


Still sticking to their no-strike pledge, merchant seamen of C.I.O.’s Nationa 
Maritime Union picket government shipping offices in San Francisco to pres 
their demands for a 55¢-an-hour wage—rates which they claim are compatibh 
with NWLB’s policy for landsmen’s pay. N.M.U. ructions started with thé 
announcement of reductions in war-risk bonuses for merchant seamen. In p10 
test, the union has been picketing War Shipping Administration offices from 
coast to coast—concentrating their fire on Vice Admiral Emory S. Land 
Meanwhile, WSA counsel claims that union demands would destroy thd 
merchant marine; that, exclusive of bonus, the average seaman’s actual houtl} 
earnings are 72¢, including board and keep—not, as N.M.U. insists, 344¢ 
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Why these 
finer fibers 
make 
better PAPER 


Wood fibers one-millionth the size of a toothpick! They're ground from 
the cream of Kimberly-Clark’s timber crops. Screened again, again and 
again to insure remarkable uniformity. Continually tested for strict 
adherence to rigid standards. 

Indeed, the scientific control of this groundwood pulp is vitally im- 
portant. For on its quality depends the opacity and printability of 
Levelcoat* Papers. 

Woven between the longer sulphite fibers, these finer groundwood 
fibers provide greater density and a more level base. Thus, the finished 
sheet excels in uniformity and smoothness. Has better ink receptivity 

. . better printability. 


Yes, these finer fibers mean finer paper . . . Levelcoat Printing Paper. 


RESEARCH 


PRINTING PAPERS 


1 28, 194 


PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH—DON'T WASTE 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY 


OF CLEVELAND 


BANK 


Statement of Condition 


JUNE 30, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
United States Government Obligations. . . . 
Other Securities 

Loais and Discounts 

Investment in Banking Premises 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 
of Credit ° 


Aoceued Tasesedt «6 0 te hth O68 He OO 
CR. « « « ahs sé @ 6.6.6 ecm 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock... .. +++ $ 9,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits. . . 


$102,688,985.22 
302,668,435.71 
9,524,418.97 
84,912,472.15 
1,550,000.00 


510,202.84 
1,134,149.05 
201,825.73 


Reserves 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Accrued Interest and Expenses. . . 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . 


Corporation, Individual and 
Bank Deposits 


Savings Deposits . . 
Trust and Public Deposits. . 


U. S. Government War Loan 
Account . 


$298,678,095.39 
45,108,936.42 
20,806,7 31.40 


111,901,179.07 


$503,190,489.67 


$21,000,189.28 
3,714,731.26 
510,202.84 
1,104,505.55 
365,918.46 


476,494,942.28 


Contingent Liability on unused 


loan commitments ..... $42,849,540.57 


$503,190,489.67 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at 
$134,806,548.29 are pledged to secure trust and public deposits, 
U. S. Government War Loan account, and for other purposes 


as required or permitted by law. 


1845—ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR-1945 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


PRECISION-SIGHT UNSEEN 


Ears take the place of eyes as a blind 
operator, in a first public demonstr: 
tion, tests bearings for the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. at Canton, Ohi 
An electronic sound device attache( 
to the company’s standard precision 
gage gives out signals through a low 
speaker on the operator’s chair to tel 
whether the bearing is too large, tu 
small, or just right. Details of Tim 
ken’s device, developed to provid 
employment for sightless veterans and 
civilians, will be released gratis to am 
interested manufacturers. 


time 
skillec 

executive board meeting produced th Mr 
following news: Th 
Starting Aug. 27, union members wilg U™0? 
refuse to work Saturday, Sunday, andj gel 
holidays without extra pay. Now auto which 
workers get premium pay for these days out 
only when they push the work-week wg MOT 


beyond 40 hours. hons. 

The union’s staff, principally in it 
aircraft division, will be substantially r- 
duced to save approximately $30,000 
a month. It was revealed that U.A.W. 
is now ane at a net financial loss 
of $52,000 each month. 

A national mass meeting, which al 
members* must attend in their locd 
communities, is called for Aug. 12 t 
demand revision of the Little Steel for- 
mula. If U.A.W. sticks to the mands 
tory attendance requirement for 4l ms 
members, it means that many key wa! babi 

. ° Be } 
production plants will have to suspend Th 


board 
lutior 
meeti 
the p 
depar 


.operations for at least part of that dav. the 


U.A.W. has opened discussions wit! 
two other C.1.O. unions (the stec! =e 
workers and the Amalgamated Clothing — 
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lorkers) looking toward the joint pur- 
hase or creation of a chain of FM 
adio stations. 

The union’s research department has 
yeen authorized to make a study of the 
saranteed annual wage as it might be 
spplied to the auto industry. 

embers have been urged to flood 
he Office of Defense Transportation 
ith protests against the ban on 
"Ws 1945 convention. 


omen’s Exit 


Precedent set in Detroit 
as regional board approves the 
jismissal of 38 with seniority 
sanceled by four weeks’ pay. 


A precedent for letting out women 
employees and canceling their seniority 
by payment of four weeks’ severance 
pay has been set by the Detroit Tool 
& Die Comntmission of the regional 
war labor board, and approved by 
the board. 

The decision affirmed a_ proposal 
made jointly by the Michigan Tool Co. 
and the Mechanics Educational So- 
ciety of America, independent union. 
All three members of the commission’s 
hearing panel, the labor member of 
which represented M.E.S.A., concurred. 
¢ Wartime Employees—Involved were 
38 women, all with more than a year’s 
seniority but none with a prewar em- 
ployment history. They were the last 
women on the payrolls of Michigan 
Tool, which hired them to keep its war- 
time complement of skilled and un- 
skilled workers near the normal total of 
more than 1,500. 

The o_o of the company and the 
union to the regional board was based 
largely on the fact that postwar jobs 
which the women would have to carry 
out involved handling of heavy objects 
more suited to men’s physical qualifica- 
tions. There was some indica*ion, too, 
that the women, having been upgraded, 
had not progressed in shop skills as read- 
ily as did men. 
¢ Protest From C.1.0.—The decision 
drew sharp fire from the C.1.O. United 
Auto Workers Union, whose executive 
board took special note of it in a reso- 
lution passed at its current Minneapolis 
meeting. Regional board approval of 
the plan was characterized as “a radical 
departure from policy protecting the 
seniority rights of women.” The resolu- 
tion demanded that the National War 
Labor Board reverse the regional board. 

The U.A.W. action was taken in 
the belief that, although the Michigan 
Tool case did not involve any union 
except the M.E.S.A., the precedent 
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ination plant-Broadcaster and public address amplifier 


Finger-tip switch selects paging 
microphone or music program. 


CAN YOU USE THIS NEW PRODUCT OF 


THE NEW OPERADIO SOUNDCASTER now offers business and industry a quality, 
dual amplifier in a compact fifty-pound package—especially engineered to serve as a 


public address system or as a plant-broadcaster for the small plant. All Operadio products 


are built to the one high standard of excellence which has been maintained throughout 


23 years of electronic and acoustic development. Send coupon for free, detailed in- 
formation on Operadio Soundcaster, Plant-Broadcaster, Flexifone Intercommunication, 
Loudspeakers, Contract Manufacturing or Engineering Services. 


oPERADIo 


SBcteonie Specialise 


SYMBOL OF ELECTRONIC @ EXCELLENCE SINCE 1922 


OPERADIO MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. 8-30, ST. CHARLES, ML. 
0 Please send free information on subjects checked: 

0 Soundcaster 
OD Hove representative make appointment to discuss our needs. 


OD Inter-Office Communication 0D Contract Mfg. 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Schwellenbach 


After making his first series of 
moves in the Dept. of Labor with 
only administrative streamlining in 
mind—not with any consideration for 
how they would sit with the unions— 
Secretary Lewis Schwellenbach has 
now reached another important 
hase of his job, that of getting and 
ing on cozy terms with labor 
leaden These labor leaders have 
been told that Schwellenbach’s re- 
quest of the chairmen of the Senate 
and House labor committees for leg- 
islation creating two additional 
Assistant Secretaries of Labor is in- 
tended to provide high policy-making 
places in his department for an 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. representative. 

Schwellenbach is not, however, ex- 
posing. himself to any bruising by 
running interference for the union 
chiefs. He will, for example, express 
no opinion on the highly contro- 
versial Ball-Burton-Hatch labor con- 
trol bill (BW—Jun.30°45,p15), plead- 
ing that he’s so busy reorganizing 
that he won’t even get around to 


reading the bill before Sept. 15. 


Recruiter 


Closer consideration will reveal 
that there is no anomaly at all in 
organized labor’s support for the 
amendments to the wage-hour law 
now before Congress (BW —Jul.21 
'45,p5) which would extend the 
straight-time work-week to 44 hours 
while raising the minimum wage to 
65¢. Union support has evoked some 
puzzlement because it seems to repre- 
sent a retreat from the bitterly fought 
for 40-hour week standard. 

Those who are surprised, however, 
fail to realize that the unions have 
written the 40-hour week into vir- 
tually every one of the thousands of 
contracts which have been negotiated 
with employers. The proposed 
amendment, like the existing statute, 
would set a maximum straight-time 
work-week. There is nothing in it 
which would affect the 40-hour week 
provisions of existing contracts or 
preclude the making of new agree- 
ments which would call for overtime 
pay to — at any point before 44 
nours—such as that under which coal 
miners get time-and-a-half for hours 
over 35 a week. 

With the statutory maximum 


straight-time work-week raised to 44 
hours the unions will, in fact, be 
handed a powerful recruiting device. 
Their = to employees of the un- 
organized firm will be: Get under a 
union contract and you'll get more 
premium pay. 


Lewis 


With insurgent local groups in 
rubber, steel, automobile manufac- 
turing, and other C.1.O. fields grow- 
ing increasingly rebellious at the no- 
strike policies of their national union 
leaders, the shadow of John L. Lewis 
is once again giving C.I.O.’s national 
leadership nightmares. Anyone seek- 
ing to propagate the myth of Lewis’ 
rigs. 2 and invincibility—frequently 
for the purpose of undermining 
Philip Murray and other C.1.O. off- 
cials—has found fertile ground in the 
C.1.0.’s rank and file. 

So serious is the admiration for 
Lewis considered that there have 
been several important efforts lately 
within the C.I.O. to deflate him. 
The most recent of these is a page- 
and-a-half attack on what is called 
“The Lewis Bubble” in Steel Labor, 
official organ of Murray’s steelwork- 
ers’ union. The burden of the argu- 
ment is that Lewis won nothing for 
the miners that was not first won by 
C.1.O. unions. 

It seems clear, however, that what- 
ever desire there may be in the 
C.1.0. to be led by Lewis is, as 
yet, getting no overt encouragement 
from the miners’ boss. 


Raids 


The railroad brotherhoods, long 
considered the most mature and 
stable unions in the nation, are the 
target of raiding operations by both 
the C.1.O. and the catch-all District 
50 of the mine workers’ union. The 
brotherhoods’ very stability—which 
often means conservatism—has made 
it possible for their more militant 
rivals to attract a following in the 
industry. The C.I.0. has won an elec- 
tion onthe Santa Fe, and is sched- 
uled to participate in another one 
soon on the Pennsylvania. District 50 
is established on the Western Mary- 
land and is making substantial 
progress on the Long Island. Both 
groups expect to increase their rail 


organizing. 


e The 


gation 


women 


They said they were inadeguateh 
represented on the international boa, 
staff, in view of their belief that wome, 
represented nearly 
U.A.W. membership. 


Still Open Shop 


union 


Directive contract drawn by 
NWLB will be sought. 


Unionism, which managed last winter 
to get a foot in the door of the Lake. 
side Press of R. R. Donnelley & Son: 
Co., big Chicago printers (BW—Mar 
17’45,p100), remained stuck on the 
threshold this week. 

e No Contracts Signed—None of the 
four unions which won_ bargainin 
rights in elections conducted by the Nz 
tional Labor Relations Board has signe 
a contract. All negotiations are at o: 


near a 


the fight between the company and 
the International Printing Pressmen & 
Assistants Union (A.F.L.). 
Negotiating on the terms by which 
they would be allowed to occupy Don 
nelley’s traditionally antiunion strong 
hold, the pressmen were the first to 
deadlock on 20 points of difference 
(BW—Jun.6'45,p96). Principal clash was 
over the union demand that tradition 
ally antiunion Donnelley sign a closed- 


Donnelley’s printing of Time, Life, 
Reader’ 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., and other mail-order 
houses, was hamstrung. Time and Life 
were scarce on news stands in Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, and other cit- 


could affect 50,000 other women wo; 
ers still employed in Detroit. 


board’s zeal in this case was : 


who invaded the sessions to d« may; 
an end to what they claimed was gj 
crimination within the union againg 


Women Complain—The ©], 


of five Detroit women worke 


members. 


a third of today’ 


4 


Donnelley pressmen ge 
chief's order to end strike 


standstill as interest focuses on 


shop agreement. Company and union Hina 
could not even agree on terms for arbi. B Up ™ 
tration. bruis 
e Six Unions Strike—The pressmen took 

the offensive. They struck on June 5 L 
The Organization Committee of the gree 
Chicago Printing Trades unions, which 

had publicly opposed calling a strike. |B 4 ™ 
next day followed the pressmen’s lead. § mate 
It called out five other locals and in- 

voked the struck-work clause that had § * ™ 
proved effective in the union’s preclec- § serv 
tion campaigns. cor 


s Digest, and fall catalogs of 
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HEAT... friction heat . . . is a tire’s worst enemy. It eats 
up rubber . . . weakens construction . . . causes tires to 
bruise easily, often to blow out. 

Lowering the temperature of a tire by only a few de- 
grees means a marked improvement in tire performance. 
A rayon-cord tire will naturally run cooler by approxi- 
mately ten degrees... in tires of equal thickness. Moreover, 
a rayon-cord tire requires less rubber for comparable 
service. Since less rubber means cooler running, rayon 
cord achieves an even further reduction in tire heat. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon yarns and staple fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


ane. 6.8. tan. 08. Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


res 


2” 


Ah 


wear rayon 
beat the heat! 


This ability to run cooler is one of the scientific reasons 
why rayon-cord tires give longer life, greater mileage, 
and increased safety. 

When peacetime production resumes, these benefits 
will no longer be confined to essential wartime needs... 
but will be available to all. 

The American Viscose Corporation and its program of 
continuous research have played a major role in developing and 
producing the high tenacity rayon yarn that makes these better 
tires possible. 

‘A better way to 
buy Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is 
awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN*® 
rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 


CROWN 
TESTED 


ies as newsboy uniomns- joined the 
attack. Cc O 
© Strikers Ordered Back—The presen 
remained leaders in the battle. iwiclll Antil 
they defied the National War | abo, 

Board when ordered to return to wor ation 
Then, just when Organization Commit. 
tee leaders began feeling optimistic ¢ 
Donnelley might weaken, Georve 
Berry, international president « 


THEIR 
CHOICE 


2 rela 
pup rele 


directive contract to be drawn by 
NWLB. This leaves the pressmen a; 
far away as ever from getting the closed 
shop that they struck for. Normally. 
NWLB will not order a closed shop in fh ities of 
a plant with an open-shop record though 5 comp 
weight is given to “industry practice,” fecertall 
e “Back Where We Started”—Donnel. anagen 
ley did not exult publicly that the press. ° from 
men had opened a rift in the unions fH, of th 
solid front. The company merely an-Mh, of Ni 
nounced: “We are right back where we Mh tailed 1 
started.” by York 
The committee gloomily agreed with fh i, now 
this appraisal, saw its only cheer in the ff ciation 
probability that the NWLB directive 4, pro 
contract will run for only a year. en up. 


Many i 


ore first 
ment W 
e out fe 
; in for 


pressmen, amazed everyone conccrmedMiygces of 
by ordering his strikers back to work on Sie 
} | y July 18. ed in N 
i . Berry said the union would scck afMigaig on J 
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: Users in stores, offices and fac- 
tories prefer Watch Dogs be- 
cause they eliminate annoying 
blink once and for all. Once the 
Watch Dog cuts out, blinking 


cannot possibly recur. 


er Engineers specify Watch — - 7 a 

gs because their precise con- ‘ | ser 

struction provides unusually long DON'T TAKE THIS dls | esr 
life. The Watch Dog outlasts five TAKEA JO @:! “pins. 


bding, CO 
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ng of n 


ordinary starters. Helping to make more of thea 4 


| Maintenance Men consider pe liabili 
| Watch Dogs as faithful helpers ey De ees ~ a G-E bd or 7 
because these starters reduce Section Q73¥-102, Appliance and Mer. b we | 
lighting maintenance to the chandise Department, General Electric aee® 
: . : Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut tio Wi 
simple job of pushing a button » DVEEESPO, . eye 


before relamping. Simply reset 
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G-E Watch Dog Starters have been providing efficient and 
economical service for 30-, 40- and 100-watt lamps in commercial 
and industrial lighting fixtures for several years. These manual 
reset starters have saved many manhours of maintenance. They've 
completely eliminated annoying blink of dying lamps. They have 
extended the life of a lamp with precision starting and positive 
stopping. Users of fluorescent lighting, engineers and maintenance 
men all over the nation are switching to G-E Watch Dog Starters, NO TIME TO RETIRE 
the ideal electrical safeguards for fluorescent lamps. 


On the theory that a new tire is an 


eye-catcher nowadays, Cleveland's fF fr t 
; Charles 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM U. S. Employment Service office uses Beoctor ¢ 


one to call attention to its plea fot Bouncil ( 
more workers for hard-pressed rubber Rd him: 
factories. Selling point is that with tires _ ce 
as essential in peace as in war, such® be 
jobs are patriotic—and permanent. Keatis 
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id on New Law 


Antibias measure leads to 

stion of firm to advise on 
-e relations, other minority 
sup relationships. | 


nfices of the new state antidiscrimi- 
jon commission had scarcely been 
ned in New York City, Albany, and 
ffalo on July 1 (BW—Jun.30°45,p94) 
ore first complaints of bias in em- 
ment were received. The situation 
e out fears of management that it 
; in for troublesome days as com- 
ities of New York’s new law mesh 


9 compan licies. 
sities * Ground Quick response 
management’s expressions of concern 
me from the Industrial Relations Bu- 
u of the Commerce & Industry 
kn. of New York, Inc., which issued 
Hetailed bulletin to members on the 
pw York law and on a similar one 
pt is now in effect in New Jersey. The 
ociation also sponsored a clinic at 
hich problems of compliance were 
en up. 
Many in management still found 
mselves on uncertain ground in in- 
iewing applicants for jobs, soliciting 
plicants, initial hiring, promoting, up- 
nding, compensating, transferring, dis- 
ssing, supervising, and general han- 
ng of minority group relationships. 
he liability from the wrong use of a 
rd or insufficient reports on reasons 
refusal to hire had employers watch- 
p their step. 
tio With an Idea—The time seemed 
be for an advisory service, and three 
en long identified with labor, race re- 
ions, and management rsonnel 
pk were quick to see it (BW Jul. 
45,9102). Result is a new partner- 
ip, Zack, Berkley & Keating Associate 
msultants, which this week an- 
bunced that it is available as a con- 
tant for both labor and management 
oups on all phases of race relations as 
tll as the more routine labor problems. 
President of the new concern is Sam- 
1R. Zack, New York labor and indus- 
ial relations consultant and key figure 
a weekly radio broadcast dealing with 
bitration of labor-management dis- 
tes (BW—Jul.7’45,p100). Zack will 
andie, in particular, labor arbitration 
ses for the new concern. ° 
Charles C. Berkley, former executive 
rector of the New York State War 
ouncil Committee on Discrimination 
id himself a leading figure in the 
x community, is secretary, and 
another former member of the 
ommittee on Discrimination, Edward 
- Keating, will specialize in employ- 
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FOR MATERIALS- AND LABOR-SAVING CARE 
OF WAXED FLOORS 


A timely trio: Solarbrite Scrub Soap, to quickly and safely remove 
wax prior to'rewaxing . . . Liquid Kote r Waz, to provide max- 
imum floor protection with minimum maintenance ... and Sanax 
Wax Cleaner, to prolong the life of wax applications and conserve 
wax supply. 


Solarbrite Scrub Soap. A neutral liquid soap made of pure 
vegetable oils. Extremely heavy in density . . . goes farther. Es 
cially recommended for linoleum, marble, terrazzo, and sage 
wood surfaces. 


Liquid Kote Floor Wax. The finest liquid wax ever perfected! 
Contains genuine wear-resisting Carnauba Wax. For all floors 
except rubber, mastic, and asphalt. 


Sanax Wax Cleaner. Quickly and safely removes dirt, oil, and 
grease, replacing much of the wax that water removes when ma- 
chine-scrubbing or damp-mopping 
to remove dust. Economical to 
use—requires but two ounces to 
a gallon of water. Excellent for 
linoleum, wood, tile, terrazzo, 
marble, and composition floors. 


These products are processed in Finnell’s 
own laboratories, and are put up in 1, 5, 
30, and 55-gallon containers. For consul- 
tation or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
3807 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Cana- 
dian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


iF YOU NEED 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT 
...and cannot ify 
for it now, ro 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


44344 it 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT ANDO 


SKINNER 


“UNIVERSAL UNAFLOW" 


STEAM ENGINES 
EETING INDUSTRY'S DEMAND 


NG 


FOR 


ECONOMICAL ELECTRIC POWER 


EXPERIENCE 


For over three-quarters of a century, doing one thing 
well — building steam engines. This plant is the larg- 
est in the United States devoted exclusively to the 
building of steam engines, and the Skinner organi- 
zation has jystly acquired the reputation of being 
steam engine specialists. 


THE “UNIVERSAL UNAFLOW” 


The “Universal Unaflow” was the first American 
poppet-valve unaflow engine, and has earned popular 
recognition as “the most economical steam engine 
built.” More “Universal Unaflow” engines have 
been built than all other American unaflow en- 
gines combined. 

Two thousand power users, in industries and institu- 
tions of various types, have found it more economical 
to generate their own electric power with Skinner 
“Universal Unaflow”’ Steam Engines than to purchase 
power from the local utility, or to generate their 
power with other prime movers. 


ADAPTABILITY 


Suitable for noncondensing or condensing operation, 
with automatic change for either condition. Also 
may be built for constant or variable back pressures 
up to 30 Ib.; medium or moderately high initial 
pressures, saturated or superheated steam. 


MAINTAINED ECONOMY 


Maintained economy is guaranteed, and is due to 
patented design of the poppet inlet and auxiliary ex- 
haust valves, which are steam-tight after long use 
and under any variation of steam pressure or tem- 
perature. Steam consumption guaranteed subject to 
test after six months’ operation, with final payment 
withheld until after test. 


HORIZONTAL ENGINES 


In general use for direct connection to electric gen- 
erators, refrigeration equipment, compressors, blow- 
ers, pumps, etc. Special manual or automatic controls 
for variable speed and load requirements. 


VERTICAL ENGINES 


For limited space, or where other conditions make a 
vertical yw referable, the stationary ‘Universal 
Unaflow” is offered in multi-cylinder vertical type, 
par +s tl o~ same fundamental economy and de- 
sign features as the horizontal. Multi-cylinder vertical 

niversal Unaflow’’ assemblies also extensively 
used for variable-speed compressor drive. 


Do More Than Before— 
Buy EXTRA War Bonds 
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ERIE, PA 


SKINNER ENGINE COMPANY, 


ment problems under the n 


Vv lay; 
ring discrimination, and dvix 
proper integration of minority y, 
into the job structure. 
e Monthly Bulletin—Berkley js q ¢; 
of the Urban League and has clog 
with the National Assn. for Ag 
ment of Colored People. Keating 
brings management expericiice 
firm, was formerly in the px 
partment of the Delaware 
R.R. 

The new firm wiil maintain a eg 
department and a technical staf 
will issue a monthly bulletin repo 
changes in rules and regulations of 
and government agencies dealing 
race relations and related problem 

In its general labor problem coye, 
Zack, Berkley & Keating is followin 
the footsteps of a number of othe 
visory firms which work for—or ay 
—management. The departure fron 
usual pattern comes in its entcring- 
specializing in—the virgin ficld of 
dustrial racial problems. 


PATTERN FOR LAYOFFS 


Setting a pattern for the ticklish 
of reducing inflated shipyard em 
ment rolls, the Shipbuilding Com 
sion of the National War ont 
has directed—in a Norfolk (V 
building & Drydock Co. “and 
—that layoffs shall be made in 
cient numbers to maintain a 4(} 
week as long as it is possible to d 
then a 32-hour week. 

Additional layoffs are to be lef 
negotiations between the company 
union, C.1.0.’s shipbuilding wor 
If no mutually satisfactory plan car 
worked out, the question is to be 
mitted to arbitration. 

The union had asked that empl 
with more than one year of sc: 
share available work until the » 
week declined to less than 24 how 
week, that layoffs then be mad 
accordance with seniority in  sufhc 
numbers to provide for a 2+ 
week. 

Under the commission plan, 
layoffs must be limited to empl 
with less than a year’s seniority 
after all who are so classified have 
laid off, the work-week drops | 
32 hours for two consecutive we 
layoffs of employees with more than 
year of seniority are to be undertaken 
suficient numbers to maintain 4 
hour work-week. 

The commission decided os 
ployees hired prior to Nov. 15, |! 
may hold their jobs solely on the 
of ‘length of service but og . 
hired after that date are to be | 
on a basis of skill and ability, 
as length of service. 
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E WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD | 
By is 
- sINESS WEEK The Navy—following its audacious attacks on the Japanese mainland from 
Kes a range of barely 25 miles and the battering it has given the tied-up rem- 
= LY 28, 1945 nants of the Nipponese battle fleet—is boldly predicting termination of the 
pers Far Eastern war before the end of the year. 
r 6 To the extent that the loss of its fleet spells doom for any embattled 
= island empire, the Navy is justified in its optimism. 
‘al e 
tin re It is doubtful now if the Mikado’s ships can even stage the last showdown 
tions of skirmish which, all along, has been expected by U.S. naval bigwigs when 
ts a they attempt an all-out blockade of Nippon’s short but vital lifeline between 
_ pes the Japanese mainiand and Korea. 
followi Roving American submarines and ranging patrol planes from Okinawa 
of other have already forced Tokyo to schedule the bulk of the shuttle traffic over 
yh. this 175-mile stretch of water during the night. 
ntcring- e 
field of The Army, on the other hand, is far less optimistic. 
Aware of the long battering which Fortress Europe received without 
FS cracking, and remembering that an invasion was necessary before the Nazi 
grip could be broken, Army leaders, probably with extreme conservatism, 
ticklish predict that Japan may not be cleaned up before the end of 1946. 
" Con Behind their thinking is the conviction that et least a token invasion of 
“abor B both the Japanese mainland and the North China stronghold must be staged 
(Va.) § before Tokyo will give up. 
ontract e 
de in : In the light of Army experience in Europe, no invasion will be attempted— 
oe whatever the signs of Nipponese weakness—until overwhelming masses of 
troops and material are on hand to meet any emergency and force a quick 
be le decision with a minimum loss of life. 
mpany: ' Even with the acknowledged speedup of redeployment, Army leaders 
ge insist thet it will be December before masses of troops and equipment begin 
hs hel arriving at Far Eastern bases. 
If the U.S.S.R. undertakes to cooperate in driving the Japanese out of 
- emph Manchuria (and this is definitely anticipated), even pessimistic Army leaders 
& admit that Japan will probably be suing for peace by next spring. 
24 hou e 
> made Diplomats, weighing both points of view, lean more toward an invasion show- 
a suffi down than to a sudden surrender by Tokyo—with the largest number oantici- 
, poting the windup in the first half of 1946. 
lan, bd 
emplo Though the average Japanese family hes not yet felt any serious effects on 
ha its diet from the tightening blockade, the situation will soon change. 
i i The Hokkaido potato crop, which supplies 50% of Japan’s normal 
ive wet requirements, is seriously below normal this year, and even Tokyo admits the 
e than wheat and barley harvests will be 20% off. 
~~ More than 90% of Japan’s home sugar supply came from Formosa and 
Okinawa. Formosa is almost completely cut off, and Okinawa is lost. 
that ¢ But Japan can grow enough wheat and rice to feed the home population 
15, 19 a minimum basic ration unless the disruption of rail, road, and water trans- 
o* dl port makes delivery to the cities impossible. 
ye laid Accelerated and continued bombing is expected to reduce the system of 
y, as transport to choos in another six months and prepare the way for an invesion. 
e — 
ly 28, HE 111 In Japan, all eyes are on Kyushu, southernmost of the four main Japanese 
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islands, and a little more than 300 miles from powerful Okinawa bases. 

While Tokyo newspapers and the radio assure the public that the fortifi- 
cation of Kyushu is now “complete” with key factories installed in mew sub- 
terranean quarters, the people know that it will soon be blanketed by planes 
of the U. S. Eighth Air Force which promised this week to start all-out raiding 
from Okinawa. 

Kyushu produces more than half of Japan’s coal, is the home of some 
of the largest steel mills in the country, and is the guardian of Japan’s great- 
est artery of traffic—the Inland Sea. 

Despite its mountainous terrain, some stretch of the Kyushu coast may 
yet become Japan’s Normandy. 

& 
Relief will vie with reparations for the limelight when the results of the Pots- 
dom conference are announced. 


While Washington must face the domestic clamor over plans to share 
its coal with Europe when there is already a home shortage, real interest 
focuses on the extent to which Stalin agrees to share both fuel and food from 
eastern Europe with the peoples of western Germany, France, Belgium, and 
Holland (page 17). 

ee 
Reports that Germany will be asked to pay reparations of $20,000,000,000, 
of which half will go to the U.S.S.R., have little meaning until it is known 
what kinds of equipment the Germans will be required to produce as repara- 
tions and what value will be placed on exported German labor. 

The details, when they are revealed by the reparations commission, 
should provide the first clear picture of the economic pattern which has been 
drawn by the Big Three for Germany. 


se 

Another revolutionary economic change which may come out of the Potsdam 
conference would be the decision that the Reich, in the future, must draw 
its main electric power supply over transmission lines from generating sta- 
tions in neighboring countries. 

Truman and Stalin are known to favor the largest possible decentraliza- 
tion of Germany—both politically and economically—and the President car- 
ried to Potsdam a detailed power proposal along these lines. 


* 
Don’t miss the significance of the move by Britain’s steel industry to ration- 
clize and expand its output (page 113). 

Obliged to modernize production if the industry is to compete success- 
fully in world markets, British steel leaders are grasping the opportunity 
offered by the probable elimination of their big German competitors to 
inaugurate a $500,000,000 rehabilitation program. 

Equipment, in the main, is being contracted in the U. S. 

* 
Keep an eye on Brazil, for that country on Aug. 1 is scheduled to institute 
ontitrust legislation which may become a model for other countries. 

Because the practice has been general in South America, many U. S. 
firms have operated in Brazil in combinations which would not be allowed 
under the Sherman antitrust act at home. 

Rio de Janeiro officials now insist that the practice end. Properly admin- 
istered, the new law should intensify competition and, once companies adjust 
their operations, should improve the position of most U. S. branches. 
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itish Plan Increase in Steel 


Projected expansion of capacity, designed to reduce imports, 
I fall short of enabling England to take over sizable share of 
er German markets. Cheaper coal needed. 


One of the keystones of Britain’s 
twar economic planning was revealed 
s; week when the British Iron & 
cl Federation announced a five-year 
ogram to increase the country’s steel 
pacity by 20%—from 14,500,000 tons 
17,500,000 tons a year. 

Large Outlay—B.1.S.F. plans call 
an expenditure of about $480,000,- 
) for new equipment and _replace- 
nts. Of this total, $26,000,000 is 
be spent on new coke ovens, $76,- 
1,000 on 19 new blast furnaces, and 
0,000,000 on new melting shops. 

additional blast furnaces are proj- 
ed to replace existing equipment, 
ich means that out of a postwar 
al of about 120 furnaces one quar- 
will be of the latest type. 

But an equally vital part of the mod- 
ization scheme lies in rounding out 

British steel industry by an expan- 
n in (1) continuous strip mills and 
id reduction units (for which a total 
$132,000,000 is to be spent), (2) 
ctural mills, and (3) tube mills. 
qupment From U. S.—Basic 
ipment for the new hot-strip mill 
1 cold reduction plant which are to 
constructed in South Wales for 
hard Thomas-Baldwins, Ltd., will 
¢ to be bought in the United States. 
ited Engineering & Foundry Co., 
hich built the Richard ‘Thomas contin- 
us strips mills at Ebbw Vale, South 
ales, in 1937, is thought to have 
e edge over the Mesta Machine Co. 
this contract, although Mesta is also 
a strong position having built in 1937 
itain’s only other strip mill for John 
mmers & Sons, Ltd., of Shotton, 


hester. 
The ee lant which Guest, 
en & Littlefold Co, (a mill of Rich- 
! Thomas-Baldwins) is building in 
th Wales will be engineered by 
assert & Co. of London. 

In addition to the South Wale#i@e- 
opments, which will be largely de- 
dent on ore from Spain, South Af- 
h, and Brazil, new steel plants are to 
established on the east coast of Eng- 
d to use Swedish ore and in North- 
ptonshire to use domestic ore. 

n Old Extended—This 
ole program is in reality an extension 
the rationalization scheme sponsored 
the B.1.S.F. after its foundation in 
34. Chief aim of the B.I.S.F. at that 
¢ was to reduce Britain’s dependence 
imported steel, on the one hand 
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through modernization of the industry 
and, on the other, through use of tariffs, 
quotas, and an agreement with the Eu- 
ropean Steel Cartel. 

Although successful in raising pro- 

duction from a low of 5,200,000 tons 
in 1931 (it had been 9,400,000 tons 
in 1929), to a peak of approximately 
13,000,000 tons in 1937, the expan- 
sion in production was not sufficient to 
achieve the original objective. For, by 
the outbreak of war in 1939, increased 
domestic consumption (augmented by 
rearmament) had raised imports to 
earlier levels. Moreover, the moderni- 
zation and expansion was restricted to a 
few large units and left much of the 
industry in a backward condition. 
e Are Plans Adequate?—Opinion in 
U. S. steel circles is that the new pro- 
gram will scarcely take care of Britain’s 
postwar domestic and export require- 
ments, and that substantial imports will 
be necessary again unless the B.LS.F. 
goal is raised within a year or two. 
When account is taken of the fact that 
production during the war (72,000,000 
tons for five years and eight months) 
has not averaged higher than the 1937 
figure, while capacity has been increased 
only slightly, this seems to be a fair 
judgment. 

In any case, London rumors that the 

projected expansion will enable Britain 
to take over a large share of former 
German export markets (German steel 
exports were about 3,500,000 tons in 
1937) can be dismissed as lacking in 
reality. 
e Here’s Why—Even if German produc- 
tion were to be cut from its wartime 
ae capacity of 25,000,000 to 
27,000,000 tons to 10,000,000 tans and 
all exports forbidden, as the rumors 
have it, it would be necessary to trans- 
fer German plant to Britain if ex-Ger- 
man markets were to be supplied exten- 
sively from there. And this would be 
an addition to British capacity which 
is not contemplated in the B.I.S.F. pro- 
gram. 

An increase in British steel exports 
from a prewar level of about 2,500,000 
tons to 3,500,000 or 4,000,000 tons ap- 
pears to be a maximum for the near 
future, great as the demand will be for 
reconstruction in Europe and for indus- 
trialization in India as well as other 
countries. 

e Price Factor—Even export expan- 
sion of this limited magnitude will be 


AFTERMATH 


Through the gates of Copenhagen’s 
Christiansborg Castle, through public 
gates everywhere, throng Europe's 
workers voicing protests and demands 
—remonstrances which have their 
roots in unemployment, food short- 
ages, and raw war nerves. Their politi- 
cal plight in all probability is on the 
discussion calendar of the Big Three 
in Berlin but their physical wellbeing 
can be assured only by relief aid—raw 
materials to resume industrial output 
and create employment, food, and 
fuel to tide them over a tough winter. 


dificult to attain under competitive 
conditions unless British steel prices can 
be reduced (they are now between 15% 
and 20% higher than U. S. prices). 
But two problems—the organization of 
the steel industry and the high cost of 
coal—must be faced before a reduc- 
tion is likely. 

Restrictionist policies have been at- 
tributed to both capital and labor in the 
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eae eerie eet 


British steel industry. B.1.S.F. has con- 
cerned itself with security and steady 
profits for all its members regardless 
of their efficiency, and the Iron & Steel 
Trades Confederation has sought only 
the security of employment for its mem- 
bers. Thus both groups have failed to 
put sufficient conghele on technical effi- 
ciency. 
@ Coal Problem—More important is the 
= of coal, for rising coal costs 
ave been the primary factor in higher 
steel prices. Without a solytion of this 
problem, the steel industry will inevi- 
tably rest on a shaky foundation. Im- 
portation of German coal in the form of 
reparations (as has been proposed) 
would be no more than a temporary 
palliative. 

While the B.I.S.F. program is- re- 
garded as a step in the right direction, a 
genuine rationalization of the British 
steel industry will be possible only if it is 
founded on cheaper domestic coal and 
if competitive efficiency becomes its 
watchword. 


Power for Turkey 

Big electrification program 
is projected for expansion of 
industry and transport. Nation 
may turn to U.S. for equipment. 


The end of the European war and 
of virtual blockade has awakened plans 
in Turkey reminiscent of the revolu- 
tionary twenties, when Anatolia aban- 
doned many of its ancient habits and 
burst into the twentieth century world. 
© 27 Power Projects—Intensive electri- 
fication, as a basis for postwar indus- 
trialization and improvement of trans- 
port, will tap mnumberless streams 
issuing from the high central plateau. 
About half of the 27 important hydro- 
electric projects will be in five key 
sadeetetel wed (map). Their comple: 
tion will require substantial quantities 
of imported generating equipment, and 
will open a vast market for electrical 
appliances of all types which will be 
imported in the early years after the 
war. 

Traditionally, Turkey relied upon 
Germany, Britain, and, after the last 
war, the Soviet Union, for technical and 
material aid in industrialization. The 
U.S.S.R. assisted in the reconstruction 
of the textile industry, Britain built 
the Karabuk steel plant, near Zongul- 
dak coal fields, and Britain and Germany 
vied in supplying railroad equipment 
and rolling stock. 

e Turn to Water Power—Installation of 
scattered hydroelectric power facilities 
is partly due to the inadequacy of other 
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fuel sources, but chiefly to avoid the 
difficulties of transporting coal. 

At present, power production is 
largely based upon coal. In 1943, for 
instance, 331,000 tons of coal, 80,000 
tons of lignite, and 7,400 tons of oil 
were consumed in generating stations, 
while only 6.4% of the household and 
4.5% of industrial current derived from 
water power. ' 

Lignite production, raised from 8,000 
tons in 1931 to 150,000 tons in 1940, 
is to be further expanded in the Smyrna 
area. Coal output doubled in the same 
period to 3,000,000 tons in 1940, but 
the use of solid fuels will be strictly 
confined to the coal mining district, 
near Zonguldak. 
° 330,000 Kw. Planned—Regions in 
more densely populated western Turkey, 
and around Kaiseri and Adana in the east 
and south, will receive first attention 
in the building program. The schedule 
calls for completion of about 40% of 
the planned facilities—amounting to 
330,000 kw. in all—in these key areas 
by 1950. This is more than the 1942 in- 
stalled capacity of 227,000 kw., which 
in turn was a vast expansion over the 
1923 total of only 32,000 kw. 

Until the war, most of Turkey’s elec- 

tric generating equipment originated in 
Germany, but in the future the coun- 
try will probably turn to the U. S. for 
supplies. 
e 600 More Miles of Rail—Railway ex- 
pansion will go hand-in-hand with elec- 
trification, with 600 mi. of track due 
to be laid in the next year or two. A 
railway mission, shopping for rolling 
stock, recently visited the U. S. 

While new roads and railroads will 
expedite movement of goods internally 


and thus develop the hinterla (s, , 
expansions will facilitate export \f pe, 
developed production. The ort; 
Istanbul and Smyma are to be . lary, 
and harbor improvements will | | card 
out at five other minor, but « ssen¢, 


ports. 
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With domestic low-cost stee!, a w; 
expanded machine-tool industry, and 
natural inclination to free itself of oye 
seas producers, Australia is determing 
to have an all-Australian automobjj 
Competition for the market (estimatg 
at between 80,000 and 100,000 units 
year, 25% of them trucks) grows keen 
as one after another foreign and domd 
tic firm unveils its postwar plans 
e G.M.-Holdens in Field—Prime Min 
ter John Curtin recently told Par 
ment that compiete automobiles will | 
manufactured in Australia by Gener 
Motors-Holdens, Ltd., a subsidiary 
General Motors, Ltd. General Moto 
Holdens has been given two years (af 
the war) in which to cut off imports 
Canadian chassis and engines, and 3 


to work making them in Australia. BBotective 


Tidiverre nean Sea 


KEY’S ELECTRIFICATIC 


if present plans materialize, Turkey will build 29 electric power stations postwar; 27 will utiliz 
water power a»; 2 will develop power from coal ff? 


New capacity (measured in annual kwh output) planned in five main districts: 


But Curtin was careful to emphas#i, for 
that-General Motors-Holdens had mfoad in 
been granted a monopoly on car p Organiz 
duction. The Australian government aR PA 
been tinkering with the idea of settitf¥ 999 j 
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if up in the business of manufactur- 
autos, and still holds this threat to 
e action from private firms. 
ilargemOther Firms Interested—The pro- 
cam@iimsal for a national auto factory is still 
senti ssed in official circles, although the 
emment is examining proposals of 
, other firms, in addition to the 
M. Ltd. subsidiary. 

One of these is the Ford Co. of Aus- 
ia. The “British firm’ frequently 
stioned is reported to be the Nuf- 
id interests who make the Morris car 
Britain. The other two “overseas 
nizations” remain unnamed. 
Advantage on Planning—General Mo- 
Holdens, however, has a healthy 
yd start in its planning. Its operations 
ly bodies, batteries, and some acces- 
ies are made .in Australia) employ an 
rage Of 6,000 workers in peacetime, 
t currently require a staff of 9,000. 
pmpany capital of $7,514,000 is to be 
panded by $8,125,000. 

The concern has not released ifi- 
ions of the cars it will build, but 
odels will include a sturdy, fuel-saving 
epassenger “family” sedan and a 
ility truck. 


OMPETITION FOR LLOYDS? 


At a quiet ceremony in Washington 
ently, Under Secretary of War Rob- 
W. Patterson took over from eco- 
mic expert Lauchlin Currie, as presi- 
t of the War Agencies Employees 
otective Assn., a group insurance sys- 
for government officials traveling 
road in wartime. 
Organized by Currie late in 1942, 
AEPA has issued more than $50,- 
1,000 in life insurance policies, now 
about 6,200 members and a substan- 
surplus. Plans are to continue oper- 
os through the occupation period 
Europe and the Far East to protect 
ian employees of the Army, Navy, 
d other government departments. 
Policies ate been written on a group 
is by the Equitable Life Assurance 
ciety of the U.S. at a rate of $15-a- 
ousand, compared with the $50-a- 
pusand asked by Lloyds when the 
e went into effect. In spite of 
apparent risks involved in insuring 
Facies such as the Office of Strategic 
ices (called the “Cloak and Dagger 
ys” and covered by numbers rather 
in names), death claims have been 
and far between, and both Equit- 
and WAEPA have done well by 
t scheme. 
End result may be that U.S. insur- 
¢ companies will launch into the in- 
ational commercial field in compe- 
hon with Lloyds and other British 
panies. inimum influence is 
ly to be greatly reduced insurance 


es for international air travel. 
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Fairchild 


drive mechanism 


Two important links in record repro- 
duction are the transcription table and 
its associated pickup . . . two units that 
must be of exceptional quality — if the 
fine recordings now available for music- 
in-industry are to be reproduced with 
full naturalness. 

‘WOW’ — or wavering of pitch — is 
the direct result of variation in turn- 
table speed. Its effect in sound reproduc- 
tion is a continuous, modified form, of 
the spasmodic surgings of springwound 
phonographs. Its positive elimination 
calls for the famed Fairchild drive: Even- 
ness of speed is obtained by a calculated 
loading of mechanism that keeps the 
motor pulling constantly; by precision 


- control of all alignments that might 


cause intermittent grab and release. 
‘Tinny’ tones and rasping distortions 

are the direct result of faulty pickup 

performance. Here again, the Fairchild 


AND 


SOUND EQUIPMENT precisionized—mechanically and electronically—for finer performance 


Fairchild Transcription Turntable 


Dynamic Pickup unit reproduces the 
recorded sound with absolute naturalness. 
Design perfection reduces record wear 
and ‘scratch’ to a minimum and assures 
a long quality life to your library of 
fine records and transcriptions. 

Listen carefully to your present sound 
system equipment. Check your turntable 
and pickup units. Their performance 
should match the fine quality of your 
recordings and your amplifier system — 
if the results in your plant are to justify 
the overall cost of your sound system 
installation. 

Descriptive and priority data on the 
newly perfected Fairchild Transcription 
Turntable and Dynamic Pickup are now 
available. Address New York Office: 
475—10th Avenue, New York 18; Plant: 
88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica 1, N. Y. 
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Practical magic! 
" i Nd ; 


“Budgit’ 
man lifti for the first 
time. Its ng action is 


amazing! 


a the’ heaviest 
k weighs 81 Ibs., 
ons, you-wpnder how that’s 


yet lifts2t 
possible! 
The secref lies infles new design— 
the first radial imptovement in chain 
blocks in s0.years. fits great strength 
is due to the¥alloysiand steel stamp- 
ings from which itjs made. Its effi- 
cient, dependable performance results 
from superionmecianical features— 
anti-friction bearit s throughout; all 
working parts-ifitluding the auto- 
matic load br operate in grease 
in a sealed housing; a roller-type load 
chain that does not stiffen, stretch, or 
bind; a load hook that turns freely. 


These are a few of the many me- 
chanical features built into ‘Budgit’ 
Chain Blocks that make them so 
efficient, so dependable, so safe to use 
while insuring long years of trouble 
free service. 


Wherever there are heavy loads to 
be lifted by hand, install ‘Budgit’ 
Chain Blocks. 


“Budgit’ Chain Blocks are built 
to lift up to 4, M4, 1, and 2 tons. 
Prices start at $59.50 list. Send 
for Bulletin No. 357 for more 
detailed information. 


rv ‘BUDGIT’ 
") Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, “Budgit’ and ‘load . Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Honcock Volves, Consolidoted Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial instruments. 


CANADA 


Work Councils 


Wartime labor-management 
committees may get a peacetime 
role in Canadian industry, but 
in new form and with new aims. 


OTTAWA-The formal _labor-man- 
agement cooperation programs, initiated 
by the Canadian government during the 
war to speed production, are being 
pointed toward a postwar future under 
new forms and with new objectives. 

e Joint Council —Last week 
Reconstruction Minister C. D. Howe 
held the first of a number of projected 
conferences with the representatives of 
unions on reconversion policy. Union 
spokesmen represented the United Steel- 
workers of America (C.1.O.), and their 
chief proposal was a Joint Industry 
Council on which labor, management, 
and the public would be represented. 

Howe’s reception of the plan was 

favorable and, since it is known to be 
backed by other unions affiliated with 
the Canadian Congress of Labor, Cana- 
dian branch of the C.1.0., and some in 
the A.F.L. Trades & Labor Congress of 
Canada, more will be heard of it. Howe 
promised to discuss the idea with the 
steel industry and to bring the union 
and management together on it later. 
e Voice in Planning—The steelworkers’ 
delegation put forward the industry 
council idea as a means of bringing labor 
into consultation on high levels of in- 
dustrial policy and planning. Among 
the chief benefits sought for the re- 
conversion period would be the removal 
of needless fears of permanent layoffs 
by letting workers know what new busi- 
ness plans are in the works for replace- 
ment of canceled war contracts, and 
the provisions of accurate information 
on the duration and extent of tem- 
porary layoffs. 

A nine-member council is proposed 
for the steel industry: one representative 
each from labor and management in 
each of the three major divisions of the 
industry—iron and steel making and 
rolling, foundries, and iron and steel 
fabricating—with three representatives 
of the public to be appointed by gov- 
ernment. 

e Successful Precedent—The idea is an 
outgrowth of the labor-management 
committees which functioned mainly in 
Canadian munitions plants during the 
war. These were considered useful, but 
they were on a plant basis and their 
efforts were aimed chiefly at increasing 
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production, although they 
with almost every subject exc 
and hours of work which we: - 
for collective bargaining. 

Labor-management commiitce 
sponsored and encouraged d 
European war but not im 
Howe’s Munitions & Supply 
Industrial Production C 
Board under H. C. Goldenb: tz, y 
regional offices, was set up 
committee organization. 
© Wide Representation—More than 3 
such committees are now functions 
At their peak—just before recent my 
tions cutbacks—the committecs fey 
sented 83% of the workers in the 
craft industry; 81% in shipbuildig 
59% in ordnance; 57% in coal minigily 
43% in electrical and radio equipmg 
manufacturing; 31% in iron and s 
products (automobiles, hardware, 4 
machinery); 29% in nonferrous met 
and 22% in chemicals. In nonwar 
dustries, where the emphasis was lig 
est, participation was lowest: 15% 
packing, and 10% or less in other 
dustries. 

This development paralleled a simifihat regic 
movement in the U.S. under War Paithoritic 
duction Board aegis, but Canada endous 
achieved a higher percentage of pafifreage f 
cipation. ding 
e Hands Off Wages—Like the warti Moret 
labor-management committees, the i ipment 
posed industrial councils would stncffpited 1 
eschew the field of collective bargainigihan bef 
leaving that to the unions. The ints); 


rt of v 
ising he 
capacity 
a post 


duction of public representatives is cH 1933 
sidered necessary because of the hea 1934 
impact that government policies 1935 
expected to have on industrial expg 1936 
sion and policy in the reconvers@g 1942 


period and beyond. 1943 


1944 

CANADA TO CUT TAXES hoes 
en ste 

OTTAWA-—Preparation of Cana - Un 


new budget is going ahead, but as usffom $6 
it is a closely guarded secret until par year: 
sented to Parliament late in August 42, $: 
in early Septembe1. 10,000 

Nevertheless, it is likely to contain t Shipn 
following features: ingdon 

(1) Substantial reductions in warti@lue a 


taxation, to encourage private in\ ey wel 
ment during the final stages of the 4% Total 
and in the early postwar period. imal | 


(2) Reductions in tariff rates on int ye: 
terials and equipment used in Canad (00 
manufacturing and processing. painst 

(3) Special measures to facilitate 40,000 


port trade. ar. 
Some relief in personal income $To> § 
rates has been definitely pledged Tprtion 


Finance Minister J. L. Ilsley, but #§ would 
cause of the bookkeeping difficulties Hhward 


the Wr. pel plan, these Shiversifj 
not likely to become operative \Mhary q 
January, 1946. peal 
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rip on Markets 


Canada seeks to hold its ex- 
sanded wartime exports. Shift 


liitees » 


d ring 

miosed Hil wheat to coarse grains for 
y e t le . . 

, eneding hogs is emphasized. 

l Tg, W 


OTTAWA—Canada is planning to try 
hold some of its wartime markets for 
re than jfMeats, dairy products, and other farm 
ul Ctionygmoduce. War experience has diversified 
ccut mylfanadian agricultural exports, which be- 
tees fey 1939 were predominantly cereals, 
in the @Mpecially wheat. 

ipbuildi Grains Urged—The weakness of 


P to ay 


Dal min hs reliance on wheat exports was 
cquipm@pident during the depression when low 
| and sifiices abroa brought spring wheat 


lware, aimrmers of the prairies to the verge of 


DUS metestitution. 
nonwar # War demands have shown that a large 
was licifirt of western Canada is suitable for 


t: 15% 
1 other 


ising hogs, and dairy areas have shown 
capacity for expansion. In anticipation 
a postwar glut of wheat, farmers in 


d a simif§at region have been encouraged by the 
> War P thorities to take advantage of the tre- 
anada dous demand for meats to shift 
> of pafifreage from wheat to coarse grains for 


jeding purposes. 

More Exports—Recent Canadian 
ipments of bacon and hams to the 
nited Kingdom have been far higher 
an before the war (millions of dol- 
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ES Exports of dairy products have also 
n stepped up. Cheese shipments to 
Canadfhe United Kingdom, which senged 
it as usifom $6,000,000 to $10,000,000 in pre 
until p on were valued at $24, 500,000 in 
August 42, $25,900,000 in 1943, and $26,- 
_ 0,000 in 1944. 
tain 4% Shipments of fresh beef to the United 
, ingdom were less than $1,000,000 in 
1 warty 


ilue a year before the war. Last year, 


fe in\ihey were nearly $19,000,000. 

f the Wi Total shipments of animals and 

1. imal products to all countries in re- 

Conall tnt years have ranged between $250,- 
anadi 


00,000 and $300,000,000 in value as 
~ figures ranging between $50,- 


litate 400,000 and $100, 30 ,000 before the 


come To Soften Impact—If even a major 

-dged brtion of this gain could be maintained, 

= would make a substantial contribution 
ulties 


ward Canadian farm income and by 


hese @Aversifieation soften the impact of 


ive Whary declines and lessened demand in 
real grains, 
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ADD EASE 
SPEED and 
PRECISION 


TO 


HEAVY SAWING 


% A time and labor saver that speeds 
crating jobs—eases maintenance— 
masters extensive production sawing. 

% Handles cross-cutting, ripping and 
bevel cuts to 45 degrees with speed 

and precision. Also operates an abra- 

/ sive wheel, for cutting non-ferrous 

| metal, cutting and scoring stone, tile 
and concrete. 

% Light weight, perfect balance and 
ease of adjustment for depth and 
bevel cuts takes fatigue and waste 
motion out of heavy sawing. 

*% Two powerful models: Model 120 
has 12” blade and 41%” cutting ca- 
pacity. Model 80 has 8” blade and 
2%” cutting capacity. Available for 
110-volt A.C. or D.C. or 220-volt 
A.C, or D.C. 

our Supplier for Mall Saws, Mall Drills, Mall 
Feukte Shoft Grinders, Moll Planes and Moil 


Choin Sows or write direct for literature and 
prices. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7768 South Chicago Ave. 
Chicago 19, Ilinois 
Offices in Principal Cities 


PORTABLE 
POWER 
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Since the stock market experienced its 
sharp shakeout early last week under an 
avalanche of peace-rumor selling orders, 

rices have been disclosing a gradually 

iinin tone. On Wednesday of this 
week they strengthened measurably. 
@ Volume Declines—As the market has 
been disclosing a firmer tone, however, 
trading activity on the New York Stock 
Exchange has been slumping to around 
1945’s lowest levels, with the under-$10 
group of speculative specialties furnish- 
ing a substantial part of Big Board vol- 
ume. 

Thus far, the resultant price strength 

hasn't appeared very convincing to most 
Wall Streeters. They are more inclined 
to believe that the present upward move 
is more in the line of a technical rally 
than an indication of any “permanent” 
change in trend. 
@ Not All Bullish—While no one is par- 
ticularly anxious to go too far out on 
the limb favoring one side or the other, 
most market students currently are not 
at all bullish about the stock market's 
near-term price trend. 

For one thing, that group doesn’t 
think that rumors of an early collapse 
of Japan can be wholly disregarded. 

True, or false, such stories do have an 
effect on investor psychology, and many 


present high level. If Japan shoud op, 
tinue fighting many months, ‘hep , 
larger part of industry will hav. be, 
reconverted by the time peace come 
thus cushioning the transition froin w,. 
time to peacetime production. 

How the market would react : 

sudden end of the Pacific w 
question that in recent wecks | 
ated two different schools of { 
in the financial district. Some analys 
are of the opinién that prices would x 
act very sharply in the event of a “to, 
early peace.” Others insist just as firm] 
that any price drop would actually be 
but slight since reconversion plans hay 
already progressed far enough to take the 
edge off any such development. 
@ Problem for Railroads—The more cop. 
servative group, moreover, is additionalh 
worried now over the demands whic 
have just been made for a 25% wage 
increase by two of the railroad operat. 
ing unions. 

Until this situation is somewhat clari 
fied, rather sharp weakness in rail issues 
wouldn’t surprise this group in view of 
the speculative money going into rails in 
recent months. 


Security Price Averages 


investors and traders have retired to the This Week Month Yea 
sidelines, where the market is concerned, Week Ago Ago Ago 
while they ponder over the temporary Stocks 
effect such an event might have on in- Industrial ...139.6 140.2 147.2 126. 
dustry. Railroad ee, ame. SX 61.4 425 
e@ What Question Involves—From a Utility ..... Te? deb. tel 532 
stock market and general business stand- Bonds 
point, ssibility of an early peace is Industrial A 2 Re & eee & 120.9 
Ssh én os to matter right now, Railroad ....115.0 114.9 115.9 107.3 
since war production is the big prop _ Umiy eyes 116.2 116.1 116.8 116.2 
holding the domestic economy at its Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
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HE TRADING POST 


ng—And Hiring 


Readers have been quick to applaud 
recent warni one of them 
—Jul.7’45, Trading Post) that sud- 

», unexplained dismissals of manage- 

nt men can ay lot of — to 

m personnel relations. corre- 

et in Milwaukee, Wis., carries 
discussion down a particularly inter- 

ing channel: 


Then you suggest that ma ent be 
win to get its story to the workers before 
rumor-mongers get busy, I assume that 
mean the true story. We should re- 
mber that the story will be prepared by 
individual, and that sometimes indi- 
have an inclination to strike at one 
» can no longer strike back. And few 
parting executives leave all as their friends 
f boosters. 
are always some who are glad to 
a man leave a firm because his departure 
, start a climb up the ladder. They 
i that their former associate has held 
m back during his tenure of office. 
realize that, in some cases, a job appli- 
pt may get too rosy a recommendation 
m the man who has dismissed him. 
ever, another viewpoint seems to pre- 
] in many instances, particularly where 
dismissed man carries with him some 
eat of competition by reason of his abil- 
experience, knowledge, or personality. 
us a man leaving an organization may 
suddenly pronounced full of deficiencies, 
though his record seems to indicate 
t he has had a successful career. He 
not actually blackballed by his former 
ployer, but it is implied that there was 
ainly no loss in his departure, and re- 
ests for references on him are weakly or 
lifferently answered. 
May I suggest that, in the case of appli- 
ts who seem logical candidates for jobs 
the basis of their records of experience 
d achievements, the readers of Business 
eck give less attention to the comments 
former employers and more to those of 
petitors, customers, and clients with 
hom such applicants have dealt—to the 
inions of the men with whom they have 
me business or who have worked for 
‘m, 
In these days of competition for promis- 
g postwar management talents, let’s re- 
mber that “the former company” was 


pde up of men—of men who are just as 


ely to have been wrong as the man whom 
ev let go. 


all Business Plea 


Depreciation problems of small busi- 


ss are spotlighted in a letter from 


oward Snow, president of Southern 
iction Materials Co., Charlotte, 
.C., prompted by recent Washington 
lletin interpretation of the Internal 
venue Bureau’s plan to make five- 
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year advance agreements on the treat- 
ment of depreciation deductions (BW 
—Jun.30’45,p7). He writes: 


You observe that “the offer won’t mean 
much to small business, in which deprecia- 
tion isn’t an important element of cost, 
but will be a help to the larger companies 
with high fixed costs.” You are, of course, 
correct in noting that, costwise, deprecia- 
tion means less to the small company. But, 
capitalwise, depreciation is a major prob- 
lem of small companies. 


In this connection, Mr. Snow sub- 
mits a thoughtful analysis of the small’ 
companies’ depreciation problem that 
he has had printed with a list of sug- 
gestions for remedial changes in present 
ins regulations. Among these are 
proposals for allowing a corporation to 
take one-third depreciation the year an 
investment in a fixed asset is made, and 
for permitting an undercapitalized con- 
cern (defined as one that has more than 
half of its capital and surplus tied up 
in plant and other fixed assets) to em- 
ploy five-year depreciation on that part 
of its investment in fixed assets that ex- 
ceeds half its net worth. He adds: 


Incidentally, with the loose thinking now 
rampant as to helping small companies 
financially, everyone seems to have _ over- 
looked the fact that we don’t need any more 
agencies and that there is plenty of money 
to be loaned. The whole problem is how to 
repay a loan in five years or less. The faster 
depreciation referred to in my bulletin is 
certainly one way to relieve this problem. 


Riposte 


A report of an attack by the Journal 
of the American Medical Assn. on 
skin rejuvenation claims of hormone 
creams, noted as significant to the cos- 
metic industry in connection with rum- 
blings of government regulatory action 
in this field (BW—Jun.23’45,p79), 
moves R. I. Rheinstrom, president of 
Hirestra Laboratovies, makers of Endo- 
creme, to offer evidence that A.M.A. has 
entered into no one-sided fight. Writes 
Mr. Rheinstrom: 


I feel certain that Business Week wishes 
to adhere to the policy of fair play. 

My 10-year-old product was formulated, 
tested, and retested by chemists and un- 
biased endocrinologists and dermatologists, 
prominent members of the A.M.A. The 
necessary authorities have for years been 
and still are fully familiar with our product. 

That the A.M.A. attack was unwarranted 
and that the very points cited in the A.M.A. 
Journal article had been previously contra- 
dicted by articles in the same journal and 
in other medical publications is well shown 
by a reply to the A.M.A. by Drug Trade 
News in its issue dated June 16. 
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WHEN YOUR AUTO STARTED 
IT WAS A FOUR-WHEEL BIKE 


STERLING ELLIOTT 
FAMILY”’ 


AN EXCITING NEW BOOK ABOUT 


Two Live Wire Inventors 
FREE! 


The quadricycle shown above, invented by 
Sterling Elliott in 1887, was the forerunner 
of your auto. Its skeleton-like chassis pre- 
sented all the prob- 

i lems of an auto's. 

i} Its steering mecha- 

i nism, perfected by 

Sterling Elliott, set 

the pattern automo- 

1 bile manufacturers 

i} would later follow. 


i Read about this 

H great, beloved in- 

i ventor of whom his 

employees said at 

- 4 his death, ‘‘No man 

took out of the world more and at the 

same time left the world so much.”’ Read, 

in this new fascinating biography, reveal- 

ing anecdotes about Robert G. Ingersoll, 

Barney Flannigan (B. F. Keith), the Stanley 

Twins of Stanley Steam Car fame, George 

Hendee, renowned bicycle racer (later owner 

of the Indian Motorcycle Company) and 

many other prominent Gay Nineties figures. 

If you’re one of the thousands who relished 

“The Story of a Father and Son or Un- 

screwing the Inscrutable,’’ you'll find this 

new illustrated 72-page book an equally 

enjoyable treat. Write today, on your busi- 
ness letterhead, for your free copy. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
151 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


THE TREND 


WORLD TRADE NEEDS BUSINESS INITIATIVE 


A special responsibility devolves on business leaders as 
a result of four moves which have swept the United 
States into a position of undisputed international political 
and economic leadership. 


e When the reciprocal trade law was recently extended 
for three years, with fresh powers to slash existing tariffs 
50%, this country not only assured a skeptical world that 
it will take its full share of responsibility in avoiding 
a postwar trade war, but also warned nationalistic nations 
that it would fight their restrictionist tactics with all of 
the bargaining power that the world’s greatest single 
market can wield. 

By boosting the lending power of the Export-Import 
Bank from $700,000,000 to $3,500,000,000, Washington 
warned these same recalcitrants that it is prepared to pro- 
vide ample funds at reasonable rates to facilitate business 
that it approves. Conversely, the move assures exporters 
and a host of responsible foreign buyers that, as far as 
possible, legitimate business will not in the future be 
stymied for lack of cheap, foreign trade credits. 

Acceptance of the Bretton Woods plan, which calls 
for full United States participation (to the tune of $6,000-, 
000,000) in the $9,100,000,000 Bank for Reconstruction 
& Development and the $8,800,000,000 International 
Monetary Fund, is further convineing evidence that 
Washington is determined to help maintain international 
monetary stability and to assist in reestablishing healthy 
economic conditions abroad. 

No great bargaining power is won by committing this 
country to membership in the United Nations Food & 
Agriculture Organization, for the agency is purely a fact- 
finding and advisory body. And yet, if the United Nations 
are to live up to their Atlantic Charter pledge to raise 
the standard of living around the world, reliable and 
up-to-the-minute statistics on world food production and 
supply are necessary. The United States is especially 
qualified to act as a leader and organizer in the collection 
of these facts. 


@ What is not yet generally appreciated by many execu- 
tives is the fact that Washington, by these moves, is 
creating the basic framework within which this country 
intends to underwrite a vast, international recovery 
program. 

Thinking behind the scheme is that if a rehabilitation 
and reconstruction program can be launched on a sufh- 
ciently broad scale around the world it will do more 
than anything else to restore political stability without 
civil wars, to absorb military personnel into peacetime 
business with a minimum of friction, and to maintain 
industrial operations at or near their wartime peaks. 


What is just now beginning to become important 
that the point has almost been reached where busines 
utilizing a maximum of individual private initiative 
expected to take an active part, within this vast, co 
structive framework, in working out its own new postwg 
patterns. 

It is an open secret, for instance, that $1,000,000,0q 
of the enlarged Export-Import Bank capital is earmarke; 
for sales to the Soviet Union. Thus, for the first time 
some measure of the amount of immediate postwar bug 
ness that is likely to develop with Russia is provided 

Latin America, on the other hand, is apparently to ge 
only about $200,000,000—at least at the start. Pr 
sumably this is because the countries south of the Ri 
Grande have large wartime accumulations of dollars. 

Western Europe will get financial aid from Washing 
ton, too, but not until key problems have been straight 
ened out by the Big Three and individual countries havg 
been warned of certain domestic responsibilities the 
must assume before they can expect help from others. 

And there will be loans for China and India when the 
war in the Pacific is ended and world commercial policies 
—now still being formulated—are rounded out in detail 


° 
| « 


© Not all of these plans to guarantee world recover 
however, are within the control of Washington. 

Bretton Woods, for instance, cannot be put into prac 
tice until it has been ratified by nations which will co 
tribute 65% of the capital quotas. In Britain there is stil 
considerable opposition to the plan as it stands and iti 
unlikely to be ratified for some time. Other countrig 
that may favor the program may find it difficult to mee 
all of the requirements. Because the United States is 
economically mature and financially stable it must assume 
much of the responsibility for selling the scheme. 

And the Trade Agreements Act is meaningless until 
this country uses its bargaining power to lower world 
trade barriers, remove artificial foreign exchange controls, 
and reduce to an absolute minimum the use of export 
and import quotas. Washington can act promptly and 
vigorously only with full cooperation and guidance from 
business. 


© Because of the enormousness of the task, Washington 
stepped into the picture long enough to provide certain 
vast international agreements which could be accom 
plished only by governments. 

It is time now for business to resume the initiative and 
prove that, within this constructive but so-far limited 
pattern of government cooperation, it can carry the ball. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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